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Jn Memoriam 


In the passing of Dr. Alexander Lacey, of Victoria University, U. of T., 

on February 26, 1949, the teachers of Modern Languages from coast to 

coast have lost a faithful friend. Dr. Lacey was a Past President of the 

O.M.L.T.A., and one of the founders of the Review. The following 

tribute to the memory of Professor Lacey is evidence of the high regard 
in which he was held by his Associates. 


Alexander Lacey was a native of Newfoundland, and in him lived 
the spirit of his people: the discernment of reality and elemental sincerity, 
born of living close to nature’s elements, forest and wind and wave, and 
wresting livelihood and sustenance from them. It was my good fortune 
to spend a period of years in Newfoundland; and while I did not live in 
the community where Professor Lacey was born and reared, I lived in 
others of identical type. Hence I have firsthand knowledge of his back- 
ground, the rock whence he was hewn. 

As to that background, I add one thing more: I have never known 
people to whom religion meant more than (I would even say, to whom 
religion meant so much as) to the people of Newfoundland. The wells 
of the spirit are deep among the Newfoundland people: Deep calleth unto 
Deep in them, even as the ocean swell that is never far from their ears. 
This, too, this depth of response to things essential, moved in this son 
“of Newfoundland who, over thirty years ago, came to us in Toronto and 
is now taken from us, after grievous suffering patiently borne. 

He came as a student, made a high record, and at the end of his 
course was appointed to the staff of Victoria University, in the Depart- 
ment of French. His life has been that of the thorough and competent 
scholar, the effective teacher, honoured among his colleagues, loved of his 
students, to whom he gave sure guidance, whose problems he understood. 
In his work, he was ever helpful, patient, and conscientious; and in his 
friendships and loyalties, steadfast and faithful. He mingled among’ us 
with quiet geniality, and with earnest and devout spirit. In the religious 
life of the College, he was ardent and active. A very strong trait in him 
was his love for the Church, in which he was a diligent elder. Over all 
his life and labour in Church and College, we truly write: Well done. 

The College and the Church pay their tribute, as they will keep him 
in remembrance. To sorrowing wife and family, they extend sympathy 
in their hour of loss, a loss which they, as we, may not understand. For 
Professor Lacey goes from us in the fullness of his powers, at an age 
when we looked for his further years amongst us; when there was still 
work for him to do. But God has His own plans for our friends as for 
ourselves. We rejoice that it is His wisdom that ordains, not ours. So 
our word to the bereaved is sympathy, but also assurance. Christian faith, 
even in sorrow, makes us bold. The friends of our departed friend sorrow 
not as those without hope. We watch for the morning, even as the night 
closes about us: the Morning of Everlasting Day. 

—Joun Line, Victoria University. 
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UN APERCU SUR LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
D‘APRES GUERRE 


Par Epovarp Boursousson, Oregon State College 


Les historiens de la littérature ne manqueront pas de noter les 
différences d'orientation du mouvement littéraire en France aprés la 
premiére guerre mondiale et la seconde guerre de 1939, et ils seront tentés 
d’en faire les comparaisons. 

Presque tous les écrivains qui ont vécu en France entre 1914 et 1939 
ont été marqués par l’empreinte d’une guerre, qui si elle fut ruineuse n’en 
avait pas moins été victorieuse: Ils en ont tous été influencés. Aprés le 
joyeux et délirant armistice de 1918, les plus grands espoirs se faisaient 
jour en Europe et la prospérité commengait 4 renaitre malgré les désastres 
et les ravages de la guerre. Il y eut une période de folle gaieté qui 
régnait en France, car on voulait oublier le souvenir de la guerre dans le 
plaisir, dans les distractions, les amusements et le théatre. Des vaudevilles, 
des opérettes et des romans légers connurent une période de succés. Les 
écrivains, les poétes et les auteurs dramatiques ont cherché 4 satisfaire le 
gout du public, et leurs ouvrages furent tirés 4 des milliers d’exemplaires. 

Puis, aprés ce courant de réaction qui a duré deux ou trois ans aprés 
l’armistice, les écrivains ont commencé 4a travailler, 4 penser et a écrire. 
Ce fut la période de grandes écoles. La période d’avant guerre a été, 
en effet, pour la littérature frangaise une période de grande prospérité 
au cours de laquelle de grands écrivains déja connus auparavant ont 
établi leur renommée d’une maniére définitive. Aprés l’influence de 
Marcel Proust qui s’était manifestée au début de ce siécle et qui s’était 
exercée trés fortement sur les lettres frangaises, ce fut alors l’influence 
d’André Gide. Il devint en quelque sorte le chef de file de la jeune 
génération et groupa autour de lui un si grand nombre d’adeptes qu’il 
forma une école connue sous le nom de “gidisme.” II fut en quelque 
sorte l’instigateur de cet esprit de révolte, qui dans le monde des lettres 
s’était acharné aux traditions basées sur les obligations familiales et 
sociales et qui aboutit au développement de la théorie de l’acte gratuit et 
de la disponibilité permanente. Une telle philosophie qui ne recherchait 
que la satisfaction du moment convenait aux inspirations qui agitaient 
la jeune génération de cette époque. 


Puis, ce fut Jules Romains et l’école de Il’Unanimisme, qui chercha 
a exprimer les sentiments de la foule, l’4me de la rue: ce qu’il appelle 
“le Dieu le long des maisons.” Toute réunion de personnes, qu'elle se 
soit formée dans le village, dans la rue, dans un café, dans un théatre ou 
méme dans la famille, constitue une individualité spéciale complétement 
différente de l’individualité personnelle de chaque membre de ces groupes ; 
et la tache de l’€écrivain, suivant Jules Romains, est de découvrir cette 
personnalité collective et d’en analyser la conscience dans toutes ses ramifi- 
cations. Cette école se présente comme la contre-partie du Romantisme 
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du XIXe siécle et comme la réaction contre l’individualisme du début du 
XXe siécle. 

Enfin, de grands noms s’imposérent au public: Francois Mauriac, 
romancier psychologue et digne successeur de Paul Bourget; Georges 
Duhamel qui, bien qu’il n’ait pas créé une école, pourrait étre considéré 
comme le chef de Il’humanisme actuel; Roger Martin du Gard, qui a lui 
tout seul serait suffisant pour glorifier les lettres francaises, semble étre 
le continuateur de l’école naturaliste, mais il est plut6t un réaliste qui 
attache une grande importance aux conflits sociaux et idéologiques ; 
Jacques de Lacretelle, Paul Valéry, Paul Claudel et un grand nombre 
d’écrivains que nous ne pouvons énumérer dans une aussi bréve étude. 
Pendant l’occupation a Paris le théatre connut une ére de prospérité; 
le public, cherchant a s’évader et a oublier pour quelques heures les 
désastres de la défaite, se rendait au théatre comme dans un refuge pour 
maintenir leur moral et pour se retremper dans les sources de l’esprit 
frangais. Jean Giraudoux exerga une influence considérable a cette 
époque et son ceuvre si francaise qui représentait un idéalisme si élevé 
convenait parfaitement aux préoccupations du moment. A coté de lui, 
Jean Anouilh dont le talent s’est nettement imposé écrivait une série de 
piéces noires et de piéces roses, et son pessimisme s’accordait fort bien 
avec les courants de désespoir qui s’abattaient sur la population. Dans 
la zone libre jusqu’en 1942, un grand nombre de poétes chantéreni les 
malheurs de la France, leur angoisse et leur espoir; et si ces poémes 
émurent le public a cette époque de dépression, beaucoup ne seront point 
connus de la postérité, a l’exception de ceux de Louis Aragon, Jean Cassou, 
Paul Eluard et quelques autres. 


A la différence de la premiére guerre, la guerre de 1939 eut des 
causes autant économiques que politiques et elle produisit a titre de con- 
séquences des bouleversements sociaux si importants qu’ils modifiérent 
la situation politique, économique et sociale d’un grand nombre de pays 
européens. La Restauration et la Monarchie de Juillet avaient vu 
naitre le Romantisme, la quatriéme République vit naitre une période 
d'incertitude, d’angoisse et de dépression morale. Les ravages et les 
dévastations matériels et moraux de la guerre et de l’occupation avaient 
été si vastes et si profonds, que la libération de la France et la paix des 
Alliés avaient été insuffisantes pour ramener, sinon la prospérité, tout au 
moins le rétablissement d’une vie normale. Aprés l’armistice de 1918 
le monde avait cru fermement 4 une paix stable et durable ainsi qu’a 
l’amélioration des conditions économiques et sociales des peuples; basée 
sur cette confiance et cet espoir la prospérité s’était réinstallée peu a peu 
dans chacune des nations. Aprés l’armistice de 1945, alors que les traités 
de paix n’ont pas encore tous été signés a l’heure ot: nous écrivons, toutes 
les discussions publiques et les moindres conversations privées se référent 
a la possibilité d’un conflit futur. Cette préoccupation et cette incertitude 
ont également envahi la littérature frangaise; elles nous enseignent que 
rien ne dure et que peut-étre rien n’existe a |’état permanent ; elles montrent 
l'instabilité de la civilisation occidentale, l’incertitude des idées et des 
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croyances. De ce courant s’est dégagée une philosophie, s’est fondée une 
nouvelle école connue sous le nom de |’existentialisme. Jean-Paul Sartre, 
que les Américains connaissent trés bien, a développé les principes de cette 
nouvelle philosophie dans /’Etre et le Néant ou il opposait la réalité de 
l’existence a la notion d’essence. Cela signifie que l'homme existe avant 
de pouvoir étre défini, et puisqu’il n’est pas définissable c’est qu’il n’est 
d’abord rien. Plus tard, il deviendra tel qu’il se sera fait lui-méme. De 
cette philosophie se dégage le principe de l’entiére responsabilité de l’étre 
humain. L’homme est non seulement responsable de ce qu'il est, de ce 
qu’il est devenu; mais il est encore responsable de toute son existence, 
de sa personnalité, de son caractére et méme de ses passions. Mais en 
raison de cette responsabilité il ne saurait échapper au sentiment de 
l’'angoisse, non point a l’angoisse qui conduit 4 l’inertie et a l’inaction mais 
a l’angoisse qui précéde toute décision et toute action: toute personne qui 
a connu une responsabilité ou a di prendre une responsabilité a éprouvé 
ce sentiment d’angoisse. 


Jean-Paul Sartre est devenu Il’idole d’une partie de la jeunesse fran- 
Gaise, qui groupée autour de leur chef forme une agglomération compacte 
dans le quartier de Saint-Germain-des-Prés, comme les artistes, peintres 
et sculpteurs s’étaient groupés 4 Montparnasse aprés la premiére guerre. 
Il fonda Les Temps Modernes et cette revue peut étre considérée comme 
la bible de l’existentialisme. Avec Jean-Paul Sartre nous devons citer 
Simone de Beauvoir, Gabriel Marcel, Raymond Quéneau, Albert Camus 
dont le puissant ouvrage La Peste obtint le Prix des Critiques. 


A coté de ces maitres de la jeunesse intellectuelle, il y a lieu de men- 
tionner un nouveau courant littéraire qui s’est dégagé de cette derniére 
guerre. Sous l’occupation, beaucoup de personnes avaient vu soit leurs 
parents soit leurs amis les plus intimes surveillés et arrétés sous le moindre 
prétexte, et ils avaient pris l’habitude de se camoufler, de masquer leurs 
pensées. Songez a tout ce que cette guerre avait accumulé d’étouffant, 
de comprimant chez ces individus, et sitdt la libération les écrivains ont 
voulu crier leur libération intellectuelle. Les crimes commis contre 
lhumanité leur avaient enseigné que l’individu et son droit a la liberté 
sont les biens les plus précieux sur cette terre. De la une profusion de 
romans qui tentent de glorifier la personnalité humaine et de conclure au 
respect de la vie individuelle. Vercors, qui fut l’éditeur des “Editions 
de Minuit” clandestines publia Les Armes de la Nuit, ot il reste fidéle a 
sa maniére allégorique. Elsa Triolet écrivit deux romans, Personne ne 
m’aime et Les Fantémes armés, ou son don de conter nous rappelle quelque 
peu celui des grands écrivains russes. Aragon nous donna un recueil de 
nouvelles, Grandeur et Servitude des Francais, qui sont des chefs-d’oeuvre 
du genre. 


Aprés la seconde guerre, des préoccupations sociales et politiques ont 
également envahi les lettres frangaises, et les penseurs se sont penchés sur 
les réformes 4 adopter pour combattre la misére et la famine qui sévissent 
dans ce siécle du progrés. Comment de pareilles pensées n’auraient-elles 
pas germé dans l’esprit de l’élite intellectuelle quand des milliers d’étres 
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humains sont encore parqués dans des camps, privés de leur liberté et 
sans qu’on ait le moindre respect pour leur individualité? Déclin d’une 
apogie qui a suivi une décadence morale et une absence de conscience. 

Par contre, les notions les plus solidement établies et les vérités les 
plus indéniables peuvent étre subitement bouleversées par suite de la 
découverte de la puissance atomique. ‘Toute civilisation, quelqu’elle soit, 
est devenue mortelle, et devant ce danger, cette instabilité, l’écrivain se 
met a s’interroger; ce qui est le premier symptOme de son doute. 
L’humanité étant plus lente a se développer que la science elle-méme, elle 
risque d’étre complétement engloutie. Gabriel Marcel dans un article 
intitulé “Technique et Péché” déclare “que la maladie dont I’humanité 
parait atteinte est peut-étre une maladie mortelle et que rien ne garantit 
notre espéce contre le risque de suicide collectif.” La technique tue le 
mystére, explique-t-il, et nous méne a Ia plus affreuse barbarie. Comme 
la civilisation, la littérature est menacée du méme danger. Ce probléme 
de l’avenir de la civilisation devient la préoccupation fondamentale d’un 
grand nombre d’écrivains, penseurs et philosophes; et sur ce terrain 
viennent s’affronter les idéologies du marxisme et de la démocratie. La 
crise actuelle de la civilisation ne serait-elle pas une crise économique 
doublée d’une crise spirituelle? Je serais disposé 4 partager l’opinion de 
l’écrivain suisse Robert de Tiraz qui fait remonter l’origine du dépérisse- 
ment actuel de la civilisation dans un tarissement de la foi. 

Mais, par contre, une des tendances de la littérature d’aujourd’hui 
semble se rapprocher de ce mouvement de réaction contre le pessimisme 
et la peinture de la basse humanité qui fut mené par Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry et André Malraux. Ils n’ont cessé de se tourner vers |’avenir 
et avec tout leur dynamisme ils ont personnifié l’action de l’homme dans 
toute sa splendeur tant par leur vie personnelle que par celle de leurs 
personnages de romans. Ils ont redonné un sens a la vie et ont exalté 
homme courageux dans sa lutte contre le néant et la mort. La morale 
de Saint-Exupéry est une véritable legon de stoicisme et d’héroisme: 
“Quand nous prendrons conscience de notre rdle, méme le plus effacé, 
écrivait-il, alors seulement nous pourrons vivre en paix, car ce qui donne 
un sens a la vie donne un sens a la mort.” Citons, en terminant, la 
réponse de Jean Giono au reproche qui lui était fait d’avoir écrit un roman 
épique: “On m’a quelquefois reproché de ne peindre que des hommes 
ayant des ailes d’aigles, des griffes de lions, des sortes de géants légen- 
daires. Moi, je vous reproche de peindre des hommes sans ailes, sans 
griffes et tout petits. Vous me faites le reproche de démesure, je vous 
fais le reproche d’aveuglement. Et, méme si je vois mal, et méme si je 
me trompe, j’ai eu le mérite de faire confiance a la grandeur des hommes, 
de les pousser 4 obéir au contact mystique qui les attache au monde, de 
les lancer vers la vie épique avec ce que vous appelez ‘leurs seuls pauvres 
petits bras,’ mais sur lesquels le vent héroique fera pousser les plumes 
de l’aigle.” 

Avec une telle génération la littérature frangaise nous laisse entrevoir 


un bel avenir. Epovarp BoURBOUSSON, 
Associate Professor, Oregon State College. 
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LES PLOUFFE 


By Evucéne Jouiat, University College, U. of T. 


Les Plouffe will come as a great surprise ‘to those who have read 
Au pied de la pente douce and feel they know Lemelin, the novelist. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine how two books by the same man 
could be so different in their execution. Au pied de.la pente douce, 
though promising as the work of an unknown young Canadian, never- 
theless had grave faults of craftsmanship. The narrative hung loosely 
together, and its gratuitous psychological complications gave it an amor- 
phous quality all its own, compared to which even the lengthy Bonheur 
d’occasion of Gabrielle Roy seemed precision itself. What a relief, then, 
to open Les Plouffe and find in it nothing that recalls the turgidity of the 
first novel! 


Les Plouffe is the story of a lower-class family living in the Saint- 
Sauveur quarter of Quebec City. We catch glimpses of them at five 
stated intervals in their lives, which form the five parts of the novel: 
Eté 1938; Printemps 1939; Septembre 1939; Mai-juin 1940; and the 
epilogue, Mai 1945. These very dates are in themselves an indication of 
the author’s preoccupation, not only with the advantures of an entire 
family, but also with the march of world events that will have an influence 
on their lives and those of their countrymen. By the way in which he 
begins each part of the book, Lemelin shows that he is also intent on 
giving a clear account of French-Canadian reaction to the idea of war 
and conscription. I have no doubt that in so doing he has trod on a 
number of very sensitive toes. 


The Plouffe family, a fine collection of originals, manage to lead a 
far from humdrum life. The father, Théophile, a typographer in the 
employ of the Action chrétienne, has an undying hatred for the British 
(including “les Anglais d’Ontario”). He refuses to decorate his house 
with flags when the King and Queen ride in state through Quebec, and 
is dismissed by his employers. Later, at a union meeting to reinstate 
him, he makes such a violent speech that he has a stroke and is brought 
home half-paralyzed. One of the great thrills of his enforced seclusion 
is the news of the Dunkirk disaster, on which occasion he keeps the radio 
going full-blast to give voice, as it were, to his delight. His anglophobia 
is finally responsible for his death from shock at seeing his youngest son 
entering the house in a soldier’s uniform The mother, Joséphine, is a 
stout, unprepossessing, loud, narrow-minded woman, who has kept all 
suitors away from her daughter and discouraged her sons’ attempts to 
find a “blonde.” She stands in awe of her second-youngest son, and 
pampers the bébé of the family. Cécile is a spinster of forty, shrivelled 
in body and soul, whose only happiness lies in the daily satisfaction of a 
purely platonic friendship with the man who years before had finally 
decided to marry another girl. Napoléon, thirty-two, a squat, naive, mild 
little man, has one passion: making scrap-books of sporting events and 
statistics, and one péché mignon: the sensuous, ritualistic sampling of an 
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ice-cream cone every evening in the privacy of his room Ovide, twenty- 
eight, is a lover of opera, the only “intellectual” of the family, and con- 
sequently the only one who can be plunged into real despair. Guillaume, 
nineteen, the champion ring-tosser of Quebec and a great baseball pitcher, 
has the same placidity and rippling muscles as the cat he loves to fondle. 
One other person shares the limelight: the fledgling journalist, Denis 
Boucher, whom we remember as the egocentric adolescent of Au pied de 
la pente douce. His acquaintance with the Plouffe family brings nothing 
but minor disasters into their lives: through him, Pastor Tom Brown, of 
Cincinnati, is introduced into the Plouffe home; Guillaume gets a contract 
to play baseball in the U.S.A.; Ovide leaves the monastery after a year’s 
noviciate ; and Théophile loses his position. The very way in which Denis 
fades from the novel leads one to think that he may appear again in a 
third book, perhaps as a struggling novelist. 


Unlike Lemelin’s first work, Les Plouffe carries the reader along with 
great ease. Balance between straight narrative and conversation is skil- 
fully achieved. There are not more than three or four dull pages in the 
entire novel, which is packed with highly dramatic moments. Indeed, it 
is this dramatic quality that makes Les Plouffe so startlingly different 
from its predecessor. Lemelin’s purpose in Au pied de la pente douce 
had undoubtedly been to show the picturesque side of life in a Quebec 
slum, while weaving the story of three teen-agers. But the background 
had engulfed the narrative, like an amoeba absorbing its food. | In 
Les Plouffe, there is almost no background to speak of; the only thing 
that matters is the life of the family group which occupies the stage, told 
in five acts, with leisurely intermissions. There may well be in Lemelin a 
dramatist of no mean proportions. 


Another characteristic of the author, which few readers can avoid 
noticing, is his irony. From beginning to end, it is precisely this that 
furnished whatever tone the novel may be said to possess. It is evident 
in the telling of the story, in the choice and presentation of the characters, 
in the very style. It seems to be the “faculté maitresse” of Lemelin, with 
its attendant advantages and drawbacks. He has great acuity of observa- 
tion, and ability to focus attention on salient features, and a rare sense of 
the comical. There is splendid comedy in numerous episodes, notably 
the memorable evening during which Ovide, draped in a table-cloth and 
brandishing a kitchen knife, sings arias from Pagliacci before his wide- 
eyed family and the girl (a Bing Crosby fan), whom he is trying to win 
over to the glories of opera. The whole scene is reminiscent of Tartarin 
and the “duo de Robert-le-diable.” It is a little masterpiece of humour. 
The ironical outlook, however, has its disadvantages. At no time do we 
feel that Lemelin warms up to his characters. Could it be that he is 
ironical at their expense, in order to avoid the imputation of showing 
partiality for them? At any rate, it is often irksome to have him speak 
of Ovide as “le mélomane,” of Napoléon as “le collectionneur,” when 
there is no apparent reason for it. He expends little or no sympathy on 
his characters, and consequently the reader is not moved by their joys and 
sorrows. The pathetic is entirely lacking in Les Plouffe: it is a novel 
written from the head rather than from the heart. 
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The style is, on the whole, more simple and direct than in Au pied... 
The sentences flow more smoothly and are more expertly put together. 
But there remain numerous examples of hasty writing. Repetitions of 
words and phrases are not uncommon (p. 47: “Ovide, médusé—p. 48 “il 
était comme médusé”; p, 69: “des yeux mornes”—p. 70: “son regard 

. morne”; etc.). ‘Certain descriptions, similes, and metaphors, are 
inappropriate to the thought and, dragged in for comic effect, strike the 
reader as being inartistic or simply in bad taste (p. 226, 1. 112-13; p. 186, 
1. 2-4; etc.) 


However, these are mere peccadillos in a book that has been a joy to 
read, and which will stand as a significant achievement of Canadian 
literature. Its satire is sure to stir up indignation in Quebec City and 
Province for a long time to come; but after the fury has blown over, 
Les Plouffe will remain as a remarkable book, which consolidated the 
victory already won by Au pied de la pente douce and Gabrielle Roy’s 
Bonheur d’occasion over the traditional regionalism and conservatism 
of the French-Canadian novel. 


Les Plouffe, by Roger Lemelin, Quebec, Belisle, 1948 - 470 pp. 


ASK YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE REVIEW 


Recommended for Basic Use .... 


LES BELLES HISTOIRES, by Claire Roe, illustrated - 
A new collection of 20 graded stories, with a basic vocabulary of 
just over 1,000 words. Exercises follow each story. Many of 
the tales lend themselves to dramatization, and for these some 
hints have’ been given. For second year French. 


LECTURES POUR LA JEUNESSE, by W. F. Whitmarsh 
An up-to-date and entertaining reader for late second and early 
third year. The plentiful use of lively and humorous dialogue 
will appeal to both boys and girls. A number of simple exer- 
cises and a full vocabulary have been provided. Well illustrated. 


GRAND’MERE RACONTE, by Marius Barbeau, illustrated 
Eleven folk-tales of Quebec Province re-written in a vocabulary 
suitable for second and third year students. Vocabularies, lists 
of idioms, questionnaires and exercises have been added for each 
story. 

LE SAUT DU GOUFFRE, by Maxine, illustrated - 
This story of high adventure in 17th century Canada has proved 
extremely popular with third year students. With questions, 
exercises and vocabulary. 


(Send for these books om approval) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
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For a unique experience in living internationally 


ri AN 


offers plans for summer, 1949 


JULY and AUGUST 
Eight Weeks 


CANADA 


Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver 
Courses available in 


Island. 
languages, folklore, music, 
theater, cuisine. Timely and 
priceless - 


$250.00 


EUROPE 


Guided Tours—Folklore Con- 
ference. Special Interest Con- 
tacts arranged with members 
abroad. New York and re- 
turn - - $775.00 and up 


Education For Living Among Canadians 
947 PORTLAND AVENUE 


ST. PAUL 5 


MINNESOTA 





THE SCHOOL OF FRENCH - THE SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


June 20- July 29, 1948 


The Courses 


Graduate courses leading to M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees, taught by native 
instructors who understand the 
needs of teachers. 


Pronunciation 


A new laboratory of applied phon- 
etics for corrective drill and for 
training in a simplified technique 
of teaching pronunciation embody- 
ing the findings of 26 years of ex- 
perimentation in the Cleveland 
Schools. 


The Campus 
The two schools have a campus of their 
own, thus inducing students of like inter- 
ests to use the language studied. 

The Demonstration School 
Eighteen different classes, 500 children 
6 to 18 years of age, meeting three 
periods in succession every morning, 
serve as a laboratory for the Methods 
course by Professor de Sauzé and a dem- 
onstration of the Cleveland Plan. 

Maison Francaise - Casa Espanola 
One native instructor for each group of 
six students 


For particulars, circulars, etc., apply to 
EMILE B. de SAUZE 
Director of the Schools of French and Spanish, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
‘ Ohio, or 
University Registrar, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
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PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
By Georce A. Kuinck, North Toronto Collegiate 


"The form is the unit in which knowledge and experience of the working 
of our system of self-government is developed.” —L. J. Wilde.* 


The old French proverb, “L’appétit vient en mangeant,” has educa- 
tional as well as gastronomic implications. There is no better way of 
whetting the pupil’s appetite for knowledge than to encourage him to 
participate freely in the work of the class. 

In spite of the leavening influence of progressive educationists, there 
has been too much “spoon-feeding” in our methods of instruction. Too 
much predigested knowledge has been forced into the crops of our 
academic fledgelings. The human mind is not a hollow vacuum into 
which we can pour the distilled liquids of experience. Nor is it a sponge 
which will soak up information. As Professor Pintner, of Columbia, 
puts it, “Passivity is a waste of time. We do not learn by absorption.”* 
It is only by taking an active part in the work of the class that students 
will make the new experiences their own and thus develop a liking for 
the subject. 


ScHoo. ARCHITECTURE CONDUCIVE TO REGIMENTATION 

Our traditional classrooms with their five rows of hard wooden seats 
are the bulwarks of academic regimentation. They lend themselves 
readily enough to elementary types of student activity, but are not adequaet 
for such advanced methods of instruction as group enterprises and dis- 
cussions. Dare we hope that when our schools are’ remodelled to serve 
as community centres, adequate provision will also be made for pupil 
participation in the work of the school? The construction of smaller class- 
rooms with a more flexible seating arrangement would greatly facilitate 
student activity. In the meantime, let us be realistic! How can we make 
the most of our limited facilities in order to provide opportunities for 
pupil participation ?? 

In their eagerness to popularize their subject, some teachers monopo- 
lize the legitimate activity of the classroom. Such well-meaning academic 
entertainers may succeed for a while in keeping their classes amused and 
at least superficially interested, but the time is bound to come when the 
repressed energy of the pupils will demand expression. Children have 
a natural propensity for physical, vocal, and mental activity. They will 
not tolerate the lecture method. On the other hand, if the pupil is led 
to “discover” the answer for himself, he will be eager to share his dis- 
covery with his fellows. The inductive-deductive, student-centred type 
of lesson keeps the class mentally alert. Problem-solving is an exciting 
adventure in which all the pupils are anxious to participate. A judicious 
distribution of the questions in an oral lesson will keep the pupils alert 
and active. By having each answer repeated by some other pupil the 
opportunities for participation are doubled. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SONGS, PLays, AND GAMES 


Participation in songs, plays, and games affords the student a welcome 
opportunity for activity and self-expression.® 

There is no dearth of suitable French songs which will liven up the 
class, improve the emotional tone of the pupils, and give them the proper 
mental set for the lesson. Have you ever begun a class with this catchy 
little verse: 

“Chantons tous en cheeur; 
Chantons tous et de bon cceur.” 
—Apologies to Miss Helen St. John. 

repeated ad infinitum, in varying keys, and followed up by: “II était un 
petit navire,” “Au clair de la lune,” “II était un’ bergére,” or perhaps by 
the universally popular French-Canadian folksong, “A la claire fontaine”? 
These songs are guaranteed to relieve the “ennui” of the dullest class. 
At Christmas time your students will enjoy singing ‘“D’oi viens-tu, 
bergére?” that charming little “chant de Noél” with its unmistakably 
seasonal melody. Then there are the characteristically French “chansons 
a répondre” which, like our English “rounds,” involve the harmonious 
participation of various combinations of groups and individuals. All 
French teachers are familiar with “Frére Jacques” and “Malbrough s’en 
va-t’en guerre,” to say nothing of the ever popular folksong, “Alouette.” 


The singing of French songs in the classroom should not be regarded 
as purely extrinsic motivation. On the contrary, it affords the student 
of the language the opportunity for considered and deliberate practice in 
accurate oral expression. The pronunciation of difficult words and 
phrases is greatly facilitated by the rhythm and flow of the music. Your 
own direct method textbook probably contains an ample selection of 
French songs. Do not be too “dignified” to use them. 


Small children like to dramatize— play house and store — dress 
up in father’s hat or coat, or mother’s gown and shoes. In the lower 
forms of High School the urge to dramatize, to act out a situation, is 
still quite strong. We need only suggest the possibilities, and our pupils 
will be eager to comply. The acting of little French plays provides a 
legitimate outlet for physical and mental exuberance. Some of our text- 
books have made direct provision for dramatic activity ; others contain sub- 
ject matter which lends itself readily to dramatization. 'rom Grade XI up, 
students should be able to make up their own little plays based on the 
stories in the text, an activity which affords them the supreme thrill of 
creation. Plays rehearsed informally in the classroom, by various groups 
in turn, are an excellent means of encouraging pupil participation. As 
a matter of fact, the whole class participates in the production, for students 
are keenly interested in amateur presentations. Dramatization makes a 
subject live. 


Competitive games need not be regarded as extra-curricular activities. 
If judiciously employed, they motivate and stimulate the work in the 
classroom. Competitions can be organized among the various classes of 
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the same grade, between the boys and the girls, between rows, and between 
individual pupils. Group competition should not be regarded as unsocial ; 
it promotes the spirit of co-operation within the group. Each member, 
motivated by group loyalty or the force of public opinion, is impelled to 
make his optimum contribution. Even routine recitation can be converted 
into an exciting competition in which each pupil contributes his utmost. 


Have you ever tried the Number Game in your French classes? Dates 
and figures are the “béte noire” of oral communication in a foreign 
tongue, but the Number Game wakes up the slumbering neurones. Cover 
one of the slates of your blackboard with numbers, graded according! to 
the achievement level of the class. Then choose two from among the 
numerous volunteers to compete with each other in spotting the numbers 
with rulers, as you call them out in French. It is sometimes extremely 
amusing to watch the frantic efforts of the contestants to locate the 
numbers. There can be no awkward hurdling over the English terms. 
The successful contestants have learned to think in French. Excitement 
runs high in the classroom. Each pupil participates vicariously in the 
competition. By means of a system of relays, the contest can be extended 
to involve two groups within the class. 


The game of “Oui ou Non,” though not competitive, is extremely 
entertaining and provides an excellent vehicle for vocabulary building or 
review. This game might perhaps be reserved for a Friday afternoon 
or some other special occasion, as it may take up the greater part of a 
class period. One of the pupils volunteers to leave the room while the 
class decides on some object—the desk, the clock, the telephone, a picture, 
some article of clothing, which the impatient volunteer must guess on his 
return by asking a progressive series of questions, to which his classmates 
dare answer only “Oui” or “Non.” The first logical question would be: 
“Test-ce que c’est dans la salle de classe?” This might be followed by: 
“Test-ce & gauche? a droite? devant moi? derriére moi?” After locating 
the object in a general way, the pupil might ask: “Est-ce grand? petit? 
rond? carré? bleu? rouge? noir?” By this time, if he has made a mental 
note of the “Oui’s” and “Non’s,” he should be able to guess the object, 
in which case he usually turns to a “friend’” for whom he has been 
reserving the final question and asks: “Est-ce le... .. ” If the 
friend must answer “Oui,” he takes his turn outside the door until the 
next object has been chosen. 

If you can get your pupils to follow a logical sequence of questioning, 
there is virtually no limit to the number and variety of the words they may 
be called upon to use, especially in the upper forms, where an object outside 
the school altogether may be decided upon. Songs, plays, and games liven 
up the class and give the pupils an appetite for the subject. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
“The Handbook for Teachers” of the Protestant division of the 
Quebec Department of Education offers an excellent suggestion for pupil 
participation. In the section devoted to “Extra French,” we read: “Each 
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class will be divided into a number of small groups of four or five pupils. 


At the head of each group will be a discussion leader. . . . The teacher 
will circulate among the different groups, spending time with each as the 
need arises... . 2 An outline of subjects that might be used as the basis 


of conversation in class groups has been prepared.” The academic phalanx 
has been broken down into a series of tiny democracies. The students in 
these groups will feel free to discuss the lesson topics in French with 
their fellows. Their lips need no longer be kept tightly sealed to appease 
the gods of discipline, and they welcome this opportunity to express them- 
selves. It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that the discussions develop 
along profitable lines. 


In order to participate freely in group discussions, the pupils, in the 
words of the “Handbook,” “must learn to ask as well as answer ques- 
tions.” At first the questions asked will be taken from the questionnaires 
in the textbook. Pupils like to take over the class in this way. It satis- 
fies their craving for self-expression and gives them a feeling of conse- 
quence. They are now responsible for the class. It is interesting to see 
how these student teachers can ferret out the slackers. Again, the 
student's “quiz” will probably follow an entirely new pattern—which may 
be all to the good. We teachers often fall into the iniquitous habit of 
putting our questions in the quarters where we can hope for a reasonably 
prompt and accurate answer. In the higher forms, the student teacher 
may wish to supplement the questions in the book with others of his own 
invention to bolster up the wavering morale of a classmate or to keep 
the class on the “qui vive.” 


Such routine questioning is only the beginning of active participation. 
As early as the second and third year, students can prepare questionnaires 
of their own on the Reading lesson. They will learn by experience that 
questions must be accurately constructed and clearly put or they will not 
be understood. To ensure the success of the student questionnaire, the 
teacher should check over the questions before the lesson begins. 


Pupits TAKE OVER THE LESSON 


In the Upper School, the pupils will have had sufficient background 
and experience to take over the whole lesson. Assign a page of Authors 
to each of three pupils, with a ten-minute limit for each. In a forty- 
minute period there will still be time left to gather up some of the 
inevitable loose ends left by the amateur instructors. 


A few years ago the writer was privileged to witness a demonstration 
of this democratic method at the annual banquet of the Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association of Toronto and District. A group of eight or ten 
students of average ability had volunteered to take part in the demon- 
stration. 
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The students were seated comfortably around a long table placed on 
a raised platform in the banquet hall, so that the audience might see as 
well as hear what was going on. One of the young ladies acted as chair- 
man and explained the democratic procedure to the audience in French. 
She then called on one of her “colleagues” to take over (‘‘faire la classe” ) 
in French. The text studied that year was Madame Thérése, which, 
though difficult enough, lends itself readily to a detailed analysis. The 
student teacher had prepared a list of questions which he now asked his 
comrades. These questions included: Content questions, in French, of 
course, and to be answered in French; explanations of difficult terms; 
definitions ; synonyms; antonyms; principal parts of verbs; questions on 
syntax, etc. The answers had not been rehearsed, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but the students knew their “material,” and were able to 
answer readily and with considerable accuracy. Previous experience with 
this method in the classroom had overcome that double embarrassment 
over speaking a strange language in public which some of us French 
teachers have experienced. When the five minutes were up, the chairman 
took over again and called on the student who had prepared the next page 
to lead the discussion. His procedure was much the same, but there was 
a touch of originality to it, as the students had been encouraged to exercise 
initiative. A third, and then a fourth student, took over the class and 
continued the lively “explication de texte.” All these student teachers 
secured splendid co-operation from their pupils, who, inspired by the rapt 
attention of the audience, a group of some seventy-five teachers most of 
whom were only too familiar with the text, and imbued with a healthy 


class spirit engendered by constant collaboration, were determined to do 
their best. 


At the conclusion of the demonstration, there was a dramatic moment 
when a French-speaking teacher asked our chairman a question. The 
young lady had not heard properly, and asked the gentleman to repeat 
his question. She was then able to reply in French to the satisfaction 
of her interrogator and to the delight of the audience, which had been won 
over by the spontaneity of the novel demonstration. Needless to say, the 
instructor himself breathed a sigh of relief when the crisis had passed. 


Activity BEGEtTs INTEREST 


The attitude of the participants in this demonstration had provided 
ample evidence that “l’appétit vient en mangeant,” even when one is 
delving into the mysteries of a foreign tongue. It is a matter of common 
observation that “activity begets interest and interest begets activity.” 
The pupils had no only become more interested in their subject as a 
result of this method, but what is much more important, they had acquired 
through practice the democratic virtues of self-reliance, initiative, and 
willingness to co-operate. They had learned to identify their own interests 
with the interests of the group. They were becoming “educated” in the 
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true sense of the term, for “only as the concept of mutual responsibility 
ior the activities of the class and personal identification with the learning 


ou 


tcomes are advanced, can the most effective education occur.’’* 
“We cannot cultivate responsibility in pupils without placing respon- 


sibility on pupils.”—Horne.® 


» 


-~ wh 
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—Reprinted from The Educational Record, Quebec, P.Q. 


. “An Experiment in Self-government,” by L. J. Wilde for New Zealand 


Council of Educational Research. Published by Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 


. “Educational Psychology,” Pintner. Holt, 1929. 
. See “Helpful Hints on Student Participation,” “The Canadian Modern Lan- 


guage Review,” December, 1944. Page 23. 


. See “Chansons populaires du Canada,” by Ernest Gagnon (Beauchemin); 


“Canadian Folksongs, Old and New,” by Murray Gibbon (Dent); “Chants 
de France,” by Jameson and Heacox (Heath and Copp Clark). 


. “Pupil Participation in School Life,” Erickson, Dixon, and Barthold (Lucas ° 


Bros.), Columbia, Mo., 1942. 
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PARTICIPATION MAINTAINS INTEREST 


Sometimes I ask a pupil to act as teacher while I sit as a member of 
the class. He calls on three pupils to go to the board at the same time 
and write their sentences, then he asks the class whether the work just 
written is correct. If not, he must find out why they disagree. In getting 
corrections, a member of the class must ask a question to try to have 
the pupil who has written the sentence detect his mistake, rather than 
tell him why it is wrong. When these sentences have been corrected the 
“teacher” calls on three more pupils to continue the exercise at the board, 
and so on. The class seems to forget my presence, and I rarely have to 
interfere in their discussions. 


If the homework involved changing the words of a sentence from 
singular to plural or the verb from one tense to another, I have a row 
of girls go to one blackboard in turn and write the original French 
sentences as I dictate them. The boys work in turn at another slate, 
making the sentence change required, i.e., after a girl writes sentence one, 
a boy changes it. The whole class is responsible for seeing that no 
errors are left uncorrected. After all the sentences have been correctly 
written, the pupils open their note books and check their own written work. 


Before a reading lesson is taken up, I sometimes write on the board 
a number of words, from the lesson, which contain similar sounds. I call 
on pupils to locate these syllables and read the words. Next I write down 
eight or ten words from the text and ask the class to write them in their 
note-books, properly divided into syllables. Various pupils put them on 
the board, and we check them together. In this way more pupils take 
part in the lesson, and those who are later called on to read sentences in 
French have more confidence. 


When we are reviewing before examinations I may allow several 
minutes during a lesson for pupils to write down two searching review 
questions. Each pupil, in turn, stands and calls on any one he chooses 
for the answers. I try to see that the same person isn’t asked too often. 
We usually have a variety of very good questions; those that can be 
answered by “yes” or “no” are not allowed. 


With older pupils, I sometimes tell them before we begin to read a 
story, such as “La Parure,” that when we have finished I shall ask them 
to pass in a composition illustrated by their own drawings or pictures cut 
from magazines. They have time to decide which scenes they wish to 
write about and also time to find suitable illustrations for their booklets. 
Some drawings are poor and some pictures too modern or too old- 
fashioned, but I am not over-critical. Of course, mistakes occur in their 
sentences, but these can be corrected. When all the work has been passed 
in, it is put on exhibition. I have a tangible evidence that work has been 
done, and | think pupils derive pleasure and profit from the time spent 
on such a project. 

E. H. Satome TowNsEND, 
John Oliver H.S., Vancouver, B.C. 
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ORAL FRENCH 


To vary the monotony of life on Fridays, especially in Grade Nine, 
I have had students take over the class. I have four students prepare 
five questions each as a kind of review. The questions are to be asked 
and answered in French, and may be based on any of the work we have 
had up to that time. I think that you will be surprised, as I was, at the 
variety of topics the pupils managed to cover. Although their French 
is far from perfect, they do feel that they are really contributing to the 
class work, and take their task of preparation most seriously. I find, too, 
that they get excellent co-operation from the rest of the class, and that 
everyone profits. 


Have you tried working in a few oral questions when some members 
of the class are at the board writing sentences? You can cover a large 
field in the few minutes required to finish the sentences on the board. 
Besides, it’s an excellent method for preventing unnecessary talking. Any 
one may be called on to answer a question, and it is safer not to talk. 


Early in January I started using the set of records for the book, 
Conversational French for Beginners, by Harris and Lévéque (published 
by Clarke, Irwin Co. Ltd.). The conversations here are in delightful 
I'rench, with a long enough pause in between sentences to allow the pupil 
to digest what has gone before. These I have used in Grade Nine. The 
pupils there enjoy them, but find some a little difficult. My French Club, 
which takes in all grades, does remarkably well at answering questions 
on their content after hearing the records once or twice in French. In 
this series are to be found all kinds of ordinary conversations, such as 
greeting people, asking for directions, ordering a meal in a restaurant, 
a bit of French history, etc. 


Recently, too, I secured recordings of a number of French songs. 
The pupils of all grades like these, and are particularly delighted with a 
jazzed-up version of “Au Clair de la Lune,” sung by Fernand Robidoux. 
The Alouette Quartette has some very fine recordings of French-Canadian 
songs. Any of these you will find listed in a very complete catalogue of 
French Records put out by the Victory Company of Montreal. I find 
that the classes, and the French Club too, get the most benefit out of these 
if they have the words in front of them and can follow words and music 
along with the singer. A little book most helpful in this connection is 
one suggested to me by one of our exchange teachers from Vancouver: 
French-Canadian Folk Songs. I also use Chansons de France, edited by 
Marcel Vigneras and published by the Copp Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Just one more little note before I close. Do encourage your pupils 


to see any French films or plays which come their way. They get a real 
thrill out of being able to make out even a few words in them. 


—MAapELINE Lake, East York C.I. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Trois-Pistoles Summer School 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL FOR FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Seven weeks: July 7- August 24, 1949 


COURSE IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING (OILS) 
AND SKETCHING 


Three weeks : July 7 - July 27, 1949 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO: 
Director, Trois-Pistoles Summer School 
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UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
Faculté des Lettres 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
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DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
2900 BOULEVARD DU MONT-ROYAL, MONTREAL 26, P.Q. 
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Means Of Gaining Student Participation In 
French Classes 


Our department plans never to do for a class what it can do for 
itself. Consequently in each Authors lesson it is the student who gives 
the dictation He is trained to speak plainly, to prepare his pronunciation, 
and to repeat the French in breath groups. The class knows that this 
dictation will be taken from the first ten lines of the Authors assignment. 
We do not use the questions in the back of the Authors book. This pro- 
cedure seems dry to us. A student prepares at home five simple questions 
on the assigned pages. These questions he puts to students in the class, 
who answer the questions, repeat the questions, or repeat the answers, 
as the student in charge directs. A dependable pupil does all the secre- 
tarial work, giving to each his turn. If we are reading a play, at the end 
of the lesson the required number of characters in the assigned scene rise, 
go to the front, and read their parts. Arranging this has been the duty 
of one student, who reads one part himself and assigns the other parts. 
This type of work is easily varied. Sometimes a student is sent to the 
front to answer all the questions the class can ask him. He can stay at 
the front until he misses one. Sometimes the teacher makes himself the 
target for questions. Occasionally we send half a dozen students to the 
front for a round of questions. In this case, students at the front in 
turn call on members of the class, saying, “Posez-moi une question.” 
When we do plays, it is understood that some time during the term the 
student must memorize a part and present, with friends of his own choice, 
a scene from the play. 


When students are putting grammar sentences on the board, we 
appoint a spotter whose duty it is to spot errors in accents, etc. When 
we do vocabulary from Cours Moyen, or an exercise, students put their 
work on the board and defend it against the class, who point out errors. 
A device we find very useful is the “memorization of exercises.” Instead 
of having sentences read in French, after the exercise on the board has 
been corrected, we have all the students in the front seats “memorize” 
sentence 1; all in the second seats from the front memorize sentence 2, etc. ; 
and students in the back seats memorize sentence 8 or 9. Memorization 
only takes a moment. Now we call on any one row to stand and we have 
the whole exercise recited in just a moment or two. We use song books 
regularly, too, with a quartette of students at the front to lead. 


Besides adopting this general practice of having students participate, 
we make use of “partners” almost every ten minutes of the day. Next 
to a student is always his partner, a student who made nearly the same 
examination mark in French. The partner is responsible for keeping 
corrections in his (partner’s) notebook neat (with red pencil). He marks 
his work, hears his memory work and vocabularies, reads French sections 
in Cours Moyen and “Lectures” in Parlez-vous francais with him (sen- 
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tences are read in turn)—all this out loud but in a subdued tone. The 
partner asks him Authors questions, sees if he can repeat a grammar 
rule, and chats with him in French for a few. moments at the end of the 
period, etc Instead of calling on one embarrassed pupil in Grade IX 
to answer a question in French, we often say, “Ask your partner this 
question . . . . and get an answer in French from him.” In an older 
form when students are reading “La Presse,” we may say, “Read the 
first paragraph of the most important article. If you have difficulty, see 
if your partner can help you.” 


This type of teaching, though it cannot be said to be inspirational, 
is interesting to the student and, at any rate, is far in advance of the old 
method where a bored student waited until the student ahead translated, 
so that he could take his turn doing the same. 


—The French Department of the Oshawa C. & V.I. 


A Few Additional Suggestions for Increasing Student Activity 


1. During one term of the school year, have Grade X and XI understand 
that, besides doing memory work, they have a French speech to make. 
In Grade X this should be set at four sentences for length. Subjects 
used by my Grade X vary from “Mon Cheval...” to “Ouvrez la 
porte, Richard.” 


2. In Grade IX, it is helpful to have the pupils turn to their partners and 
compose as many French sentences as possible in a given number of 
minutes. This method can be used, too, in studying a new vocabulary 
in Grade X. Compose as many sentences as possible, each containing 
at least two words from the new vocabulary. 


3. In Grade XIII, for review sentences in Grammar, have the pupils 
compose a sentence each. Tell them to include six grammar points 
in it, the sentence being worth six marks. Have each in turn put his 
sentence on the board; and when the class has it finished, have the 
composer of the sentence put the translation on the board. He should 
be able to answer all questions about where each grammar point is to 
be found in the text. 


4, In doing Grade XIII sight, students improve greatly in their judgment 
in answering questions if a few lessons are spent with them planning 


the questions they think an examiner might well ask on a given 
passage. 


on 


It is more valuable to work out on the board one composition in French 
on a given subject, first writing the sentences down as dictated by the 
students, then improving the vocabulary and construction until the 
essay is good, than it is to correct six compositions written by them 
and handed in to the teacher. 


6. It is not necessary to use poetry for memory work. Memorization of 
an “anecdote” is equally valuable. 
—G.LapDys EDMONDSON 
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YOU IN YOUR SMALL CORNER AND | IN MINE 


By IrENE Doote, Central Technical School, Toronto 


Many people need a push, but many more, just a pat on the back. 
Like you in your small corner, they are giving their best, and will probably 
never know how far-reaching that may be. Like the penny against the 
eye, present experience is so close it blots out a true perspective. 


For all such this article is written. When I was again asked to 
contribute to The Canadian Modern Language Review, | again easily 
convinced myself that the savants of the tongues would scarcely heed 
any word from me. It is my habit to say “yes” readily, and “no” only 
after serious thought. Hence, before refusing this time, I found it good 
to jot down what happens in my small corner every day of my life. It 
is not spectacular, but very true. Someone, somewhere, may get a crumb 
of comfort, or even a scfap of information. 


To-day began with prayers in French in the classroom. I have a 
French Bible, a French hymn book, a book of psalms with music, a book 
of carols, and the Lord’s Prayer. That sounds replete for a ten-minute 
session. Actually we confine ourselves to the hymns with tunes similar 
to our own. Frequently we omit the hymn. By repetition, the students 
have become familiar with the French version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
although we do not meet daily. 


Our bulletin board is used. On it is a student’s poster bearing 
pictures of every type of coat and hat worn by a man. Each is labelled 
in French. If a student confuses “gilet” and “veston,’” or “képi’” and 
“casquette,” or the like, the problem is settled in an instant. Other 
posters are changed regularly as the lessons progress. One with I'rench 
money pasted on with transparent Scotch tape, bears not only clippings 
with changes in values, but the exchange value, secured each year by a 
student’s telephone call to the bank. I keep the telephone number on my 
book cover, and just at that high moment in Lesson XXII (Cours Moyen 
de Frangais—Part 1), when everyone is poised to know the actual value 
of the franc, I send a student out to telephone. 

Many students are corresponding with boys and girls in France and 
Algiers. When his first letter comes, we all concentrate as the recipient 
finds the town on the big wall map. 


A year ago, a student received from his correspondent, the daily July- 
August papers for the twenty-one “étapes” of the “Tour de France.” On 
the large wall map we plotted and joined with red ribbon the towns 
en route. We.all helped him to mount pictures and clippings on twenty- 
one huge cards. Lesson XXIII - Part I and Lesson IV - Part II became 
a reality. 


Each week a copy of La Patrie arrives on Thursday or Friday. 
I scan it for pictures and clippings that I wish to save, and pass it on 
immediately to a class. Everyone knows what to do without being told. 
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The paper is divided page by page, one to a student. The comics are 
in advance of those in the local Saturday paper, and are always in demand. 
Every page is folded and put away at once. We then proceed with the 
lesson. 

Always I retain new pictures I find in magazines, post cards, and 
pictures contributed by students. In March we hold our annual exhibition. 
When enthusiasm is at its height in preparation for this, I enlist eager 
students to mount these on poster cards. We haye all kinds. For 
example, when we reach Lesson XX, we live in Paris for a period. Three 
boys made a huge map of Paris, exact to scale, two years ago. This was 
so good that we framed it, and it now holds a central position on the 
front wall. Using this together with a dozen posters of detailed views 
of Paris, we take an enjoyable 1949 tour of a city which has changed 
since most of us were there. There is no use reminiscing on the dead 
glories of the Trocadero while the Palais de Chaillot is, at the moment, 
housing the United Nations. 


At the beginning of the term I give each student a number from 
one to ten. When an exercise in either Authors or Composition requires 
a definition, he is responsible for one only. His information must come 
directly from Larousse. This serves the double purpose of eliminating 
time wasted with false vocabulary and of making each student at home 
with Larousse. 


The day The Canadian Modern Language Review reached me my 
classes began a new page in their books. This is headed “Miss Depew’s 
Mouse Traps.” In reply to the curious, I confessed I did not know 
Miss Depew, but explained that as this was her idea, to her must go 
the credit. 


To cover the course is a rite that I hold sacred. No student, on 
promotion, can handle the new work if he has not covered all the points 
prescribed for the preceding year. 


No matter how weary I feel, I maintain my regular conversations 
with a Parisian for my own refreshment and edification. 


As I look about, I see many climbing to the shiny heights of attain- 
ment where the eye is fixed on the distant peak. These are the great 
among us—those who in their specialized pursuit of learning and ex- 
perience in teaching make a distinctive contribution in their writings to 
these pages. Yet I feel in teaching, too, there is a'place for the “Other 
Wise Man” who, as you will recall, had the same goal as the Magi, though 
he did not travel with them. The “Other Wise Man,” beset with dis- 
couragement and fulfilling the need as he saw it, gave his all, unaware 
until at the end of the road that his quest had been accomplished. Many 
of us are busy in our own corner, neither at the base nor the summit of 
the mountain, but surrounded by the multitude who need us and whom 
we seek to serve. 


Cast your bread upon the waters and it will return after many days— 
a benefit to someone though unseen by you. 
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HINTS ON ORAL WORK 


After correcting an English-into-French exercise assigned for home- 
work, send as many pupils to the black-board as there are slates, and 
have them do again rapidly, from the English, the exercise just dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, at their seats, the others may (a) do it also, 
(b) be assigned a pupil at the board whose errors they will be called 
upon to check. This quick review takes but a few minutes, and seems 
to drive home troublesome points recently discussed. 


. When assigning an exercise, foresee and discuss the difficulties, on the 


principle that it is better to avoid than to correct an error. 


. Pupils are infinitely grateful for the lavish use of examples to illustrate 


‘a hew point being. taught. 


wm 
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. Teach a new grammar lesson thoroughly and entirely on the black- 


board before pupils refer to the text. Using text and board together 
seems to divide the interest. 


. Pupils benefit from becoming familiar with the story at the beginning 


of each lesson, and the value of memorizing them whole or in part 
cannot be over-emphasized. Before proceeding to a new chapter, the 
previous story should be quoted verbatim. To assist in memorizing 
the French version, reading practice may be given in the following 
progression : 
1. Reading phrase by phrase after the teacher. 
2. Reading phrase by phrase, in French, after the teacher, who gives 
the English translation phrase by phrase. 
3. Reading in unison, with intelligent inflection and word grouping, 
and with no help from the teacher. 


4. Reciting with books closed in answer to leading questions from 
the teacher. 


5. Recitation individually or in unison of paragraphs and later of 
the story. 


This may seem a futile accomplishment on first consideratino, 
but classes in Grades X, XI, and XII, trained to do this, show a 
most gratifying facility in speaking, writing, and reading French, 
and what is even more highly desirable, enjoy the power that comes 
from the flow of French vocabulary thus acquired. 


. A certain amount of hilarious interest may be introduced, on occasion, 


into French composition classes in senior grades, by supplying each 
student with a cartoon, cut from a French newspaper, which will serve 
as the subject of an explanatory paragraph. Enough vocabulary is 
contained in the caption to set the pupil to work. 


—SisTER Mary ANDREW, 
Immaculata High School, Ottawa. 
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A FRENCH TEA HOUR 
By Marcaret BEtcuer, Regina College, University of Saskatchewan 


Among the most pleasant memories of my undergraduate French 
course, I count the informal “French teas” in the home of one of our 
professors. There we experimented in French conversation under the 
direction of one who was at once an accomplished linguist and a gracious 
hostess. When I planned a French Club for a High School class last 
year, these “tea hours” of College days suggested the form which our 
meetings might take. 

Our club was formed of students in a Saskatchewan High School 
Senior Class. Their lack of experience in the oral study of the language 
suggested the need of some informal activity providing supplementary 
practice in speaking French. I arranged to entertain the group at tea 
after school to introduce the project. The students later confessed that 
they had had many misgivings in coming to this first meeting, and several 
arrived with their French dictionaries, prepared to hunt frantically for 
the answer to any question directed at them! Fortunately, both girls and 
boys were sufficiently interested in their first attempt at social conversa- 
tion in French to vote for further meetings. In addition, the students’ 
mothers accepted the project with enthusiasm and invited our club to 
their homes for our fortnightly “afternoon teas.” | Anyone who has 
worked with young people in their ’teens will understand that these tasty 
and lavish lunches served as a great inducement to both French conver- 
sation and regular attendance! 

In order not to make the French Club the burden that additional 
extracurricular activities sometimes become in a small High School, we 
tried to keep preparations for the meetings as simple as possible. <A 
skeleton executive of a président and a secrétaire met with the teacher to 
plan each séance, and the programme prepared each time was of a very 
simple nature, encouraging the students to participate. General conver- 
sation was always carried on during the serving of tea, but we felt that 
our club’s command of vocabulary and knowledge of grammatical con- 
structions was too restricted to continue a discussion afterwards. Accord- 
ingly, the remainder of the hour was spent in learning familiar French 
songs, playing games, and so on. On one occasion, the students com- 
posed a letter in French to send to a classmate then in hospital ; on another, 
they wrote “thank-you” notes to mothers who had entertained us in their 
homes. Somewhat more formal was the programme of the final meeting 
of the club, at which we entertained several College of Education students, 
then practice teaching in our school. Highlights of that afternoon’s enter- 
tainment were a French “Toujours” version of the English song “Always,” 
translated and sung by a student, and the farewell address of the club’s 
president. The president’s speech, in itself, justified the formation of 
the club. 

Although there are a number of handbooks suggesting programmes 
for French clubs, we made little use of them. Instead, in planning group 
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activities, we usually adapted familiar party games, conducting our 
favourite contests, spelling bees, and so on, in French. Occasionally, we 
used the French newspaper, as when we matched captions with news 
photos and advertisements from La Presse. Students’ ingenuity can 
always be counted on to supplement the teacher’s in producing interesting 
programmes. 

In estimating the success of our venture, no standardized measure- 
ment tests were used, since the primary aim was not to raise examination 
grades or even to increase mastery of formal word lists. For the same 
reason, no credits were given students for attendance or performance. 
Sometimes one likes to think in terms of less tangible results, measurable 
in less objective ways ; and the feeling of worthwhileness shared by teacher 
and students is surely a measure of some success. It was encouraging 
at the end of the term to see comprehension on faces that had shown none 
when questions were asked in French at the beginning of the year. It 
was even more encouraging to feel that this agreeable social activity had 
helped to make learning to speak a language the pleasant experience it 
should be. , 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Teachers in small schools, faced with a crowded time-table and short 
class periods, may find the following a helpful way of organizing their 
classes for supplementary reading, since it leaves the teacher a little time 
which may be devoted to individual help. 

Since our class periods are short—some thirty and others thirty-five 
minutes long—I arrange, when the time-table is being made out at the 
beginning of the year, to have a sixth period a week for French in 
Grades XI, XII, and XIII, even if it is necessary to combine it with a 
supervised study period for another grade This sixth period in each 
class is set aside for supplementary reading, and most pupils find it quite 
possible to complete the year’s requirements in the allotted class time. 
They make a brief summary of what they are reading, and also keep a 
list of the new words they have learned. At the beginning of such a 
period, it takes very little time for me to record the progress each pupil 
has made since the previous week. Then, while the pupils continue with 
their reading, I have about twenty minutes which I find most useful for 
correcting free compositions and discussing them with their writers. 


For supplementary reading, we use class sets of books for most of 
the year in Grade XI; when a book has been completed, one reading 
period may profitably be spent in discussing it. For the last fifty pages, 
however, each pupil chooses a book for himself from the school library, 
and in Grade XII he is allowed to choose his own reading throughout the 
year. The French books in the library are all clearly marked as suitable 
for Grade XI, XII, or XIII, according to their difficulty. Grade XII 
and XIII students enjoy Sélection du Readers’ Digest. To encourage 
them to try this, I allow Grade XII students to count a column of it as 
the equivalent of a page. BLaNcHE E. Anpverson, Burford High School. 
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FRENCH IN THE CLASSROOM 


To loosen the tongue, to overcome self-consciousness about producing 
queer, totally unfamiliar sounds, and gradually to bring certain phrases 
into such familiar use in the classroom that they come automatically to 


the lips of the first formers when they glance out the window or look © 


about the room, this is my threefold objective every autumn when eager 
faces confront me, those of grade nine boys and girls, all a bit excited 
over their first adventure into a foreign language. 


We have a talk over the inevitable source of merriment that the first 
essays of any accomplishment provide, the tumbles in skating and skiing, 
for instance. I explain that mishaps are inevitable also, in the learning 
of French, and that the pupils make no more progress in this new game, 
by remaining silent and laughing at those who are willing to adventure, 
than they would in skating or skiing by standing’ behind the boards of 
the rink, or on the snow bank and laughing at the struggles of their 
comrades in winter sports. J ask them to exercise all the self-control of 
which they are capable to refrain from laughter and to be earnest in their 
endeavours. 


We start, of course, with the morning salutation in dialogue, first 
between the teacher and tthe class, and then between two pupils who come 
to the front of the room, shaking hands as if meeting in the street. We 
add the polite inquiry: “Comment allez-vous?” and the response, and 
then “au revoir.” 


The weather phrases are gradually adopted and thoroughly learned, 
and then incorporated into the street conversation. 


When I enter the class about February and am greeted spontaneously 
with: “Bonjour Mademoiselle, comment allez-vous? II fait sombre ce 
matin, n’est-ce pas” I feel that I have made a slight scratch on the hard, 
almost impenetrable surface which seems to enclose a foreign language, 
in a community where that language is practically never heard outside 
the classroom. 


Numbers, colours, and the phrases used in telling the time are intro- 
duced into conversation as soon as possible The number of pupils “qui 
portent un chandail bleu, rouge, jaune,” and so forth, is noted; also “les 
jupes a carreaux des jeunes filles.” We note also “les jours de la 
semaine ou nous allons a l’eglise, a l’école, ou que la mére fait le lavage, 
le repassage,” and so forth. The new vocabulary of household tasks is 
linked with pantomime, which helps in its memorization One thing is 
essential: a complete sentence must be made for every assertion, question, 
and reply. For instance: “Nous allons a l’église le dimanche. Ma mére 
fait le lavage le lundi. Marie porte une jupe a carreaux. Le chandail de 
Georges est bleu.” After Christmas, an entry of the date and weather 
is made in the pupil’s note book at the beginning of the daily lesson, the 
date being written in words. This has proved of some interest and soon 
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can be done without prompting. For example, “C’est le vendredi onze 
février, dix-neuf cent quarante-neuf. TI] fait trés froid, mais il fait aussi 
du soleil.” 


An occasional game of “Bingo” in Grade IX helps in the memoriza- 
tion of the numerals from one to a hundred, and the same pupils enjoy 
simple problems of mental arithmetic in French and the identification of 
well-known dates given in French, such as, “mil soixante-six, dix-huit 
cent douze, dix-neuf cent trente-neuf,” and so on. Once or twice a 
week, after the ringing of the five minute bell, the pupils sing the old 
favourites: “Au Clair de la Lune,” “Frére Jacques,” “Alouette,” “Mon 
pére m’a donné un mari,” “Ma Normandie,” the prime favourite, “O 
Canada,” and at Christmas “D’ot viens-tu bergére?” For the purpose 
of impressing the four nasals, they occasionally sing a bit of doggerel, a 
translation of the chorus of “The Good Old Summer Time”: 


“Dans le bon vieux temps d’été, 
Dans le bon vieux temps d’été, 
Flanant dans les sentiers avec ma chére bébé, 
Je tiens sa main, elle tient ma main. 
C’est un signe trés vrai 
Qu’elle est ma petite mignonne 
Dans le bon vieux temps d’été.” 


The only phonetic symbols that I try to teach seriously are the four 
symbols for the nasals. I write this rhyme on the board with the appro- 
priate symbol over each syllable in which the nasal occurs. The familiarity 
of the tune allows of concentration on the nasals. 

During the second and third years, I give as much time as possible 
to the dictation of French to try to cultivate comprehension, and to get 
what conversation is possible away from the parrot-like questions and 
answers of the first year. However, these are the years of drudgery in 
the study of French—when verbs must be attacked in earnest, conjunctive 
and disjunctive pronouns, the agreement of participles, and all the other 
dragons in the path of the pupil studying French, must be met, and not 
always conquered, unfortunately, but at least dealt decisive blows. In 
the fourth and fifth years, those who have survived the two years of 
tribulation seem to have attained some slight fluency, the foundations of 
which I think have been laid in the first year. Whatever time can be 
given to conversation then, naturally, is taken up with the subject content 
of the stories in the text-book and in the authors, with an occasional 
excursion, if time permits, into events of local interest, such as hockey 
games and the building of a new rink and sports centre, subjects of 
paramount interest in our town. 


Time, the arch-enemy in the study of French in the upper forms, 
restricts greatly and, as examinations approach, almost eliminates the 
French conversation in the class-room. 


The Upper School Departmental Examination stresses in the mind 
of teacher and pupil alike, during the second half of the last year, the 
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truth of the old French proverb: “En toute chose il faut considérer la 
fin,” and primrose paths of dalliance in song or conversation must be 
abandoned for the stiff and arduous climb along the slippery slopes leading 
to the summit. 


However, all the way along, from the stumbling efforts of the wide- 
eyed first formers to the heroic struggles of the sophisticates in Grade 
XIII, I have found that, in the matter of French conversation, “Plus fait 
douceur que violence.” 


I strive to keep this admonition in mind all five years, until the last 
class in June before the final battle, when I dismiss the Fifth Form French 
class with the sincere benediction : “Que le bon Dieu vous bénisse et vous 
aide, mes enfants, j’ai fait de mon mieux.” 


Apa D. Dickson, Pembroke CI. 


STUDENTS HANDLE IRREGULAR VERBS 

By using the three English words, “mend,” “ramp,” “vats,” my 
students have very little difficulty in remembering the verbs to be con- 
jugated with “etre.” 
M mourir R rester V venir (revenir) 

(devenir) 

E entrer (rentrer) A aller A arriver 
N naitre M monter (remonter) T tomber (retomber ) 
D descendre (redescendre) P partir (repartir) S sortir (ressortir ) 

I have found the following method helpful for learning irregular 
verbs as painlessly as possible. 

After thoroughly reviewing all tenses, tense names, and meanings, 
I divide my classes, Grades XI, XII, and XIII, into groups of about 
ten each. At the beginning of every French period, one group is respon- 
sible for writing an irregular verb on the board, similar to the charts for 
irregular verbs at the back of the grammar. The following day, the next 
group goes to the board, and soon. To the tenses written in full in these 
charts we add the Past Definite and the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


In Grade XI we do not leave a verb until each group has written it 
on the board. 


In Grades XII and XIII we do a different verb each day, and we 
also note all infinitives similar to the verb being written. In these two 
grades we are usually able to cover most of the irregular verbs twice 
during the year. 

We follow the order given in the text, and the students take full 
responsibility for knowing which verb is due, and which group is to be 
at the board. A student is not allowed to erase his work before I check it. 
The pupils not at the board write their verb in their books, and correct it 
from the text. This whole performance takes only five or six minutes, 
because the pupils proceed to the board as soon as the period starts, 
without any direction from me. 
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This may seem a very routine way of starting a class, but repetition 
seems to pay dividends. I have found that the students recognize verb 
forms quickly, and at the Grade XIII level, after two years of following 
this routine, the irregular verbs have become almost automatic. At least, 
the verbs, as far as their reading of new work, etc., is concerned, do not 
seem to bother them unduly. 

NATALIE CAMPBELL, Arnprior High School. 


STUDENTS MASTER REFLEXIVE VERBS 

Probably no other lesson in French grammar calls for more careful 
planning than does the one on the subject of reflexive verbs. (Right away 
it should be mentioned that this article is written by a teacher old-fashioned 
enough to give, at times, formal lessons in grammar. ) 

One approach to the topic is to have the pupils memorize the various 
reflexive forms. There is one minor drawback to this method—it doesn’t 
seem to work. 

The logical approach would appear to be that of treating the topic 
as nothing more nor less than a further lesson on pronoun objects. Too 
often is it taught as though it were a little kingdom unto itself. 

Three advantages of this method should suggest themselves: the pupil 
is working from the known to the unknown; he is reinforcing his know- 
ledge of the handling of pronoun objects; he is shifting some of the load 
from his memory to his reasoning powers. 

Here, then, is a procedure in which the teacher tells the pupil nothing, 
and yet the pupil finds himself (even herself) writing reflexive verb forms 
“comme il faut.” 

Dictate the following expressions which are to be written by the 
class in French. Have the class check each answer before you read out 
the succeeding verb form. 


1. Do you speak? 4. Do you cut it? 
2. Do you eat? 5. Do you cut them? 
3. Do you cut? 6. Do you cut yourself ? 


If necessary, provide the required infinitives—testing vocabulary is 
not your present task. By the time the pupil has written Sentence 6, he 
sees clearly just where each part of “Vous coupez-vous?” comes from, 
and the reason for its position. 

After reviewing the rule that the pronoun object must be placed as 
close to the verb as possible, have the pupils write each of the above 
sentences negatively. Check one at a time, as before—so that the pupil ° 
is always working upon a solid foundation. By the time he reaches 
Sentence 6, he won’t be tossing a coin to decide just where any of the 
parts belong! 

Now follow a similar procedure, finishing up with the following 
sentences : 

1. Parlez-vous? 3. La levez-vous? 
2. Levez-vous la fenétre? 4. Vous levez-vous? 
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And again, have the pupils write the sentences negatively. 

The next step is to practise imperative forms. Using the technique 

described above, have the pupils write the French for: 
1. Come in. 4. Raise it. 
2. Speak. 5. Get up (raise yourself). 
3. Raise the window. 

The next step is to go through each of the sentences negatively. 
When these have been completed, work through a second set, finishing up 
with “Amusez-vous.” 

By this time, even Mortimer should be capable of tackling indepen- 
dently an abundance of pertinent practice exercises. 

Submitted by: Desmonp Howarp, 
Kamloops High School, Kamloops, B.C. 


DICTATION 
Read an unseen short story in French, which the class takes down 
as a dictée. Then ask questions on the story in French, to be answered 
in French. The pupils frequently see errors in their work, which they 
are allowed to correct before handing their papers in. This dictation 
serves the two-fold purpose of training the students to listen carefully and 
of helping in oral work as well. 


EvizaBetH Cuown, St. Catharines CI. 





LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC — Capital of French Canada 
Summer Session: JUNE 27 - AUGUST 5, 1949 


Autumn session opens September 15th 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH: Special section for angiich sepgeking 
students. Under, uate and Graduate courses for M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees in French. 


SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY: Summer courses given by the Graduate 
School of Theology. Courses based upon the Summa of St. 
Thomas and the Commentaries of John of St. Thomas. 


SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY: Courses covering all branches of scho- 
lastic philosophy, philosophy of sciences and social philosophy 
—— to the degrees of Ph.L. and Ph.D (courses given in 
English). 

Other Courses - Education, English, Spanish, Latin, Sciences, 
Radio, Gregorian Chant. 


| The staff will include visiting professors from Europe, Canada, 
United States and Latin America. 
Write for booklet to: 


Secrétariat des cours d’été 
Université Laval, Québec 
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Announcing Release 
of the First Year Album of 


RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS 


to accompany 


COURS PRIMAIRE DE FRANCAIS 


Six 10 inch Records (12 sides) 
Read by EUGENE JOLIAT 


Director Practical Phonetics Laboratory, University College, 
University of Toronto 


and 


LAURE RIESE 


Department of French, Victoria College, University of Toronto 


This set of high quality recordings presents the dialogues, 
readings, and phonetic drills of the Introduction and first eleven 
lessons of Cours primaire de francais (Jeanneret and St. John). 
They are the product of many months of editorial planning and 
of testing with experimental recordings. It is believed that the 
materials they present have been arranged in the most useful 
form possible for classroom and group study. 


Teachers in all the provinces in which Cours primaire de 
frangais is being used as the authorized text will welcome the 
logical complement to the printed volume offered by this album 


of RCA Victor recordings. Net price to schools, ex warehouse, 
$12.75 per set. 


Mail Orders should be addressed to 
THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 
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The Teaching of Modal Auxiliaries 
By Davin STeEINHAUER, Oakwood C.I., Toronto 


There is a group of six verbs, in German, that help to express a 
mood: e.g., volition, possibility, ability, duty or obligation, etc. These 
are called auxiliary verbs of mood, or Modal Auxiliaries. l'rom the 
German viewpoint, these present little difficulty, as they are fairly regular 
in their conjugation and use. In English, however, these verbs are de- 
fective, and their missing parts have to be supplemented from other verbs. 

e.g., can could been able 
will would wanted to, etc. 


I. Principal Parts of Modals. 


konnen konnte gekonnt er kann 
durfen durfte gedurft er darf 
mtssen musste gemusst er muss 
mogen mochte gemocht er mag 
sollen sollte gesollt er soll 
wollen wollte gewollt er will 


I]. Formation of Tenses. 
The following general observations will be found useful: 
All Modal Auxiliaries are weak verbs. 
Irregularities occur in the following tenses : 
(a) The Present tense. 

In the singular, all (with the exception of “sollen”) change 
the stem vowel; in the plural they are regular, reverting to the 
stem vowel of the infinitive. 

The first and third singulars have no endings. 





konnen diirfen miissen mogen sollen wollen 
ich kann ich darf ich muss ich mag ich soll ich will 
du kannst du darfst du musst du magst du sollst du willst 
er ) er ) er ) er ) er ) er) 
sie )kann sie) darf sie) muss sie) mag sie) soll sie) will 


es ) es ) es ) es ) es ) es ) 


wir konnen wir dirfen wir miissen wir mégen wir sollen wir wollen 
ihr konnt ihr dirft ihr miisst ihr mégt ihr sollt — ihr 

sie konnen sie diirfen sie miissen sie mégen sie sollen sie wollen 
Sie konnen Sie diirfen Sie miissen Sie mégen Sie sollen Sie wollen 


(b) The Imperfect (Past) Tense. 

Formed like the imperfect of a regular weak verb, but 
without umlaut. (Those that have umlauts drop them for this 
tense) “Mogen” changes the “g” of the infinitive to “ch.”’ 
ich konnte ich durfte ich musste ich mochte ich sollte ich wollte 

etc, etc. etc, etc. etc, etc. 
36 
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(c) The Perfect Tense. 
There are two sets of forms: 
(1) A regular weak form. 
e.g. Ich habe gekonnt (gedurft, gemusst, gemocht, 
gesollt, gewollt). 
This form is commonly used, when the modal verb is not 
completed by a dependent infinitive. 
e.g. Er hat es gekonnt, aber er hat es nicht gewollt. 


(2) A special form in which the past participle assumes a form 
resembling the infinitive. This form is used only when the 
compound tense of the modal is completed by a dependent 
(complementary ) infinitive. 

e.g. Ich habe es tun kénnen. 
Er hat es schreiben miissen. 
Sie hatten es sagen wollen, etc. 

Note.—The special form of the past participle must always be the last 
word in its clause (whether principal or subordinate), preceded 
immediately by the dependent infinitive (the so-called “double 
infinitive” construction). 

In a subordinate clause, therefore, the auxiliary will come 
directly before the dependent infinitive 
e.g. Sie haben es tun k6nnen, weil sie es haben tun wollen. 
(d) The Conditional Tenses. 

Modal Auxiliaries are not commonly used in the Conditional 

tenses, although they do exist. A great deal of confusion can 

be eliminated by ruling them out categorically. 

The simple conditional is replaced by the imperfect subjunctive. 

The compound conditional is replaced by the pluperfect sub- 


junctive, 
Before launching into the use of Modals, the teacher would be well 
advised to drill the pupils thoroughly on the principal parts and 


various tenses of the modal verbs, in order to eliminate mechanical 
difficulties, when they are concentrating on the uses of these verbs. 


III. General Rules Governing Modals. 
(1) Modal Auxiliaries are completed by a dependent infinitive, with- 
out “zu.” 
e.g. I am permitted to read this book, if I wish to do so. 
Ich darf dieses Buch lesen wenn, ich es zu tun wiinsche. 
(2) Complementary (dependent) infinitives of motion are often omit- 
ted with modals, especially when there is some adverb present 
that indicates the direction. 
e.g. Ich will fort. 
Darf ich bitte herein? 
(3) “Lassen,” “héren,” and “sehen” (and occasionally, “heissen,” 
“helfen,” “lehren,” “lernen,” ‘“machen”) resemble modals in the 
following respects: 
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(a) They have a dependent infinitive without “zu.” 

(b) They have a special form of the past participle resembling 
the infinitive, when a compound tense is completed by a 
complementary infinitive. 

e.g. Sie haben mich kommen sehen. 
Er hat sein Haus anstreichen lassen. 
Ich habe es ihm tun helfen. 





(4) There is a good deal of overlapping in modals. 

e.g. Permission may be denoted by “mogen” or “kénnen,” as 
well as by ““diirfen.” Possibility may be denoted by 
“mogen” or “durfen,” as well as by “konnen.” 

In the initial stages the teacher would be well advised to say 

nothing about this, but teach the fundamental and basic ideas 

denoted by these verbs, which are quite sufficient to look after 
all the pupils’ needs for translation purposes from English into 

German. Later, when pupils have mastered these uses, a 

“recognition” value of alternate uses may be taught. 


IV. Uses of Modals. 
The best approach to modals is through the “idea” they denote 
rather than their translation. : 


(a) konnen 
denotes: (1) ability 
(2) possibility 
(3) thorough knowledge 
translates : 
(1) can, be able 
(2) may, be possible 
(3) know 
e.g. (1) Man can accomplish everything, he needs only the will- 
power. 
Der Mensch kann alles, er muss nur wollen. 
If you but try it, you will be able to do it. 
Wenn Sie es nur versuchen, werden Sie es schon kénnen. 
(2) That may be, but I’m not certain. 
Das kann sein, aber ich weiss es nicht genau. 
It might easily happen. 
Es konnte leicht passieren. 
(3) Do you know this poem by heart? 
Konnen Sie dieses Gedicht auswendig? 
He knows French, but he doesn’t like to talk it. 
Er kann Franzosisch, aber er spricht es nicht gern. 


 — 


Note.—“Could” must first be rendered in terms of “to be able,” 
before attempting to translate it into English. 
e.g. When I was young, I could (was able to) do that without tiring. 
Als ich jung war, konnte ich das tun, ohne miide zu werden. 
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If I were young, I could do that (should be able to) without 
tiring. 
Wenn ich jung ware, konnte ich das tun, ohne miide zu werden. 
(b) dirfen 
denotes: (1) permission 
(2) polite request 
translates : 
(1) may, be permitted, be allowed. 
(2) may, might (imperfect subjunctive). 
e.g. (1) May I go to the theatre? 
Darf ich ins Theater gehen? 


We may read this book. (We are allowed to read this book). 
Wir dirfen dieses Buch lesen. 


(2) May I ask what time it is, please? 
Darf ich bitte fragen, wieviel Uhr es ist? 
May I please see you home? 
Darf ich Sie bitte nach Hause begleiten? 
Might I ask you, what you intend to do? 
Dirfte ich Sie fragen was Sie zu tun beabsichtigen? 


NotTe.—“must not” is not the negative of “must” — but rather of 
. “may” (permission). 
Hence, “must not” = “dirfen” + negative. 
e.g. I must not leave my little sister all alone. 
Ich darf meine kleine Schwester nicht ganz allein lassen. 
The negative of “must” = “do not have to” = (“brauchen”). 
e.g. I must write a letter = Ich muss einen Brief schreiben. 
but I don’t have to write a letter = Ich brauche keinen Brief zu 
schreiben. 
(c) miissen 
denotes: (1) necessity, compulsion (c.f. “falloir’’) 
(2) moral obligation 
translates : 
(1) must, have to, be compelled to, be neces- 
sary to 
(2) must 
e.g. (1) Everyone must die, one day. 
Jeder muss eines Tages sterben. 
You must do what I tell you to. 
Du musst tun, was ich dir heisse. 
(2) Every man must do his duty. 
Jeder Mensch muss seine Pflicht tun. 
(d) mdgen 
denotes: (1) liking or preference 
(2) wish 
(3) special idiomatic use 
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translates : 
(1) like, prefer 
(2) may (wish, c.f. Latin Optative Subj.) 
(3) whether—or not 


e.g. (1) He has never liked to work. 

Er hat nie arbeiten mogen. 
I don’t like this book. 
Ich mag dieses Buch nicht. 

(2) May heaven grant that he get well! 
Moge der Himmel geben, dass er gesund werde! 
May he be happy! 
MOoge er gliicklich sein! 

(3) I shall do it, whether he wants to or not. 
Ich tue es, er mag es wollen oder nicht. 


(e) sollen 

denotes: (1) obligation, duty (c.f. devoir). 
(2) hearsay 
(3) reported command 

translates : 
(1) be to, shall, should, ought to, be obliged to 
(2) be said to 
(3) usually rendered in English by a com- 

plementary infinitive after a verb imply- 
ing an order. 
e.g. (1) She is to deliver a speech this evening. 

Sie soll heute abend eine Rede halten. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Du sollst nicht stehlen. 

You should do your best to satisfy him. 

Du solltest alles Moégliche tun, ihn zufrieden zu stellen. 

We are obliged to read this book by Monday. 

Wir sollen dieses Buch bis Montag gelesen haben. 

(2) He is said to be a very rich man. 
Er soll ein sehr reicher Mann sein. 


(3) 


He told me to bring my book along. 
Er sagte mir, dass ich mein Buch mitbringen sollte. 


Note.—(1) Always test “should,” to see whether you can substitute 
“ought. to,” without changing the original meaning of the sen- 
tence. When “should” means “ought,” it must be translated by 
some form of the conditional of “sollen.” 

Insert the question “when” after “should.” 
If the answer is now or in the future, use the imperfect subjunc- 


tive of “sollen” (to replace the simple conditional of the 
modal). 
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If the answer is in the past, use the pluperfect subjunctive of 
“sollen” (to replace the compound conditional). 


e.g. I should (when? now) buy a new suit, this one is quite 
worn out. 
Ich sollte einen neuen Anzug kaufen, dieser ist ganz 
abgetragen. 
We should have answered (when? in the past) their letter 
earlier. 
Wir hatten frither ihren Brief beantworten sollen. 


i (2) Distinguish carefully between: 
is + passive infinitive ) 

& ) in English. 
is to ) 


e.g. This book is to be seen in all stores. 
(Main verb=is, completed by passive infinitive, “to be seen.”’) 
Dieses Buch ist tberall zu sehen. 
This book is to be read by Thursday. 
(Main verb=is to, completed by passive infinitive, “be 
read.’’) 
Dieses Buch soll bis Donnerstag gelesen werden. 


(f) wollen 

denotes: (1) volition, desire 
(2) intention, resolution 
(3) claim 
(4) polite command 


translates : 
(1) will, wish, want, desire 
(2) will, mean to, intend to 
(3) claim to 
(4) will 


e.g. (1) He wants to go away. 
Er will fortgehen. 
(2) I mean to (intend to) finish this work, this evening. 
Ich will heute abend diese Arbeit vollenden. 
(3) She claims to be a very rich woman. 
Sie will eine sehr reiche Frau sein. 
(4) Will you please be seated. 
Wollen Sie, bitte, Platz nehmen ! 
Note.—Distinguish between : 
(1) He is said to be a rich man (hearsay = sollen), where the 
person involved does not make the claim himself. 


from 
(2) He claims-to be a rich man (claim = wollen). 
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Report of the Committee on Reading Texts 


Committee: Dora Stock, North Toronto C.I. (convener); E. E. Hislop, 
Harbord C.1., Toronto; Agnes Mackintosh, Brantford C.1.; 
Louise Prior, Vaughan Road C.I., York County 


Last spring the Executive of the O.M.L.T.A. appointed a committee 
to compile a list of books for intensive and extensive reading which the 
teachers of Modern Languages in Ontario had found satisfactory. In 
order to discover what books had proved suitable, question sheets were 
sent out to approximately three hundred schools. We are grateful to the 
teachers who gave us the benefit of their experience, and especially to 
those who added helpful comments. A number of general observations 
like the following indicate the need of a selected list of suitable titles: 


“Although I have had my pupils read many French books, I 
have yet to find one that I should willingly recommend.” 

“T am glad that this survey is being made. We have read the 
same books for years, but would like to have something definitely 
recommended by other teachers.” 

“An excellent idea! I shall be interested in the results.” 


Having hoped for a list of titles which could be recommended un- 
reservedly, our committee was somewhat nonplussed by the diversity of 
opinion, both as to popular subject matter and as to the grade in which a 
book could be read. In several instances an unfavourable criticism indi- 
cated that the words, “which you have found satisfactory,” had been 
overlooked. The majority of the titles mentioned are included in the 
book lists appended to the Course of Study for Modern Languages, pre- 
pared by the Department of Education in 1945. Nevertheless, we have 
included all the books mentioned in the answer sheets, dividing the titles 
for each grade into two groups: (A) most popular titles, arranged 
according to frequency of recommendation; (B) titles mentioned so few 
times that it was impossible to make any valid differentiation. 


It seemed wise to publish all the titles named, because the needs of 
classes differ widely according to the type of community, the interests of 
the pupil, the money available, etc. Even though the teacher finds it 
advisable to use class sets mainly, for outside reading, he will wish to have 
in his library a selection of other books to suit the aptitude and taste of 
individual readers. A student whose ability to read a foreign language 
is below that of the average of the class may enjoy a book recommended 
for a lower grade. A discriminating reader in Grade XIII will derive 
great satisfaction from reading some of the books mentioned, though they 
would not appeal to the average student. 


In addition to tabulating the results of the inquiry, our committee 
consulted publishing houses about books which have appeared recently. 
From these we selected a few, which we thought you might be interested 
in examining, although they have only a limited appeal. 
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1. Le Petit Prince —St. Exupéry (school edition) — Houghton, 
Mifflin—$2.00—for the pupil who has a feeling for fantasy and 
subtle philosophy, easy style, charming illustrations. This book 
has been kept in constant circulation in a Grade XIII class where 
it was first recommended to one of the pupils. 

. Patapoufs et Filifers—Maurois—Copp, Clark—$1.60—a fanciful 
tale, written for the author’s children; simple reading, lively, with 
numerous amusing illustrations; for Grades XII and XIII. 

3. Maison de pension pour étudiants—Sonet-—Macmillan—$1.25— 
comedy in one act, written by Professor Sonet of Alberta, for 
his students; 50 pages of reading, with exercises for class-room 
use; perhaps more suitable for outside reading in Grades XII or 
XIII, or for presentation by a French club. 

4. Le Philanthrope malgré lui—Wilson—Macmillan—. 25—farce in 
one act, 29 pages of reading; outside reading for Grade XII or 
for presentation by a group of students. 

5. Les Vacances d’ Alain—Brodin—Clarke, Irwin—.65—account of an 
American boy’s summer hdliday in Quebec; for Grade X. 

6. Abdallah ou le tréfle a quatre feuilles—Laboulaye—Book Society 
—.45—judged good reading by a teacher in one of the Toronto 
schools who is using a set for supplementary reading in a good 
Grade XI and in Grade XII. 

7. J’écris le francais—L. A. Baker—Book Society—.45—a book on 

Free Composition for beginners—a set of these would be valuable 


nN 


for training in composition in Grades XI, XII, and XIII. 
Dora H. Stock 


GRADE IX FRENCH 


First Picture Primer—Ryerson, 

Second Picture Primer—Ryerson. 

La Journée d’un petit lycéen—Ceppi—Clarke, Irwin. 

Petits Contes pour les petits—Ceppi—Clarke, Irwin. 

Tiki et Taki, Part I (amusing illustrations )—Holenkoff—Macmillan. 


GRADE X FRENCH 


A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion. 
*Contes dramatiques—Hills and Dondo—Copp, Clark. 
*L’ Aventure de Ted Bopp—Ceppi—Copp, Clark and Clarke, Irwin. 
*Jean Bonnard: petit écolier—Garrett—Clarke, Irwin. 
Le Casque invisible—Ceppi—Clarke, Irwin, and Copp, Clark. 
B. Alphabetical list of other books recommended: 
La Barbe ou les cheveux—Bond Series, elementary alternate, II—C.C. 
Les Bonnard chez eux—Garrett—C.I. 
Les Chandeliers de l’évéque—Bond Series, elementary, III—C.C. 
Contes et légendes, Book I—Guerber—C.I. 
Dantés—Bond Series, elementary alternate, Book I—C.C. 
Les Dimanches de la famille Pinson—Nelson. 
Encore Des Petits Contes—Ceppi—C.I. 
First Year French Reader—Ceppi—C.lI. 
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Hank, le trappeur—Boutinon—Oxford Rapid Readers—C.I. 
Histoires faciles—Roseley—C.I. 
Les Laval s’amusent—Larive—Nelson. 
Les Laval dans les Alpes—Larive—Nelson. 
Petits Contes pour les petits—Ceppi—C.I. 
Les Pinson en vacances—Mairet—Nelson. 
Pot-pourri—Ewing—C.I. 
*Sept d’un coup—Bond Series, elementary, I—C.C. 
Trente Petits Dialogues—Ceppi—C.I. 
Trente-deux Petits Contes—Ceppi—C.I. 
Vingt Jours en Angleterre—Nelson. 
(*Titles marked with an asterisk were used also in Grade IX) 


| GRADE XI, INTENSIVE READING 


A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion. 
Pour Lire Avec Plaisir—Jeanneret—Copp, Clark. 
Livre de lecture—St. John—Macmillan. 
*D’ Artagnan (simplified edition )—Bovée et Goddard—C.C. 

(from September to December intensively; after Christmas, 
extensively, or alternating intensive and extensive reading, 
chapter by chapter.) 

Intensive Readings for Grade X]—Jeanneret—C.C. 
Les Chandeliers de I’ évéque—Bond Series, elementary, III—C.C. 


B. Alphabetical list of other titles mentioned. 
L’ Année francaise—Hedgcock & Hugues—C.I. 
(recommend omitting sections or reading rapidly at home.) 
*La France et les Francgais—Pargment—Macmillan. 
*Grand’mére raconte—Barbeau—Longmans, Green. 
La Mission de Slim Kerrigan—Oxford Rapid Reading Series—C.I. 
(for pupils who find languages especially difficult.) 
Le Petit Chose a l’école (simplified, Heath-Chicago Series)—C.C. 
(abridged but unsimplified )—C.I. 
Marie Claire a Villevielle—Audoux—C.I. 
Nouvelles Aventures de D’ Artagnan—ed. de Sauzé—C.I. 
(good, but rather difficult—covers intensive and part of 
extensive prescription. ) 
Sans Famille (simplified )—Heath-Chicago Series—C.C. 
(popular, particularly with girls.) 
*Le Saut du gouffre—Maxine—Longmans, Green. 


PLays 
*Le Baron de Fourchevif—Labiche—C.C. and Ryerson. 
Cigarettes de Luxe—Wilson—Macmillan. 
*Les Deux Sourds—Moinaux—Ryerson, Macmillan, and C.C. 
*La Grammaire—Labiche et Jolly—C.C., C.I., Macmillan, and Ryerson. 
Les Petits Oiseaux—Labiche—C.C. and C.I. 
*Le Voyage de M. Perrichon—Labiche et Martin—C.C. and C.I. 
(*Titles marked with an asterisk were used also in Grade XII for 
intensive reading. ) 
A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion. 
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GRADE XI, EXTENSIVE READING 


La Mission de Slim Kerrigan—Oxford Rapid Reading Series—C.I. 
(most popular of series. ) 

Sans Famille (simplified )—Heath-Chicago Series—C.C, 
(easy, well-liked.) 

Les Chandeliers de l’évéque—Bond Series, Elementary, I1I.—C.C. 
(a real favourite.) 

D’ Artagnan (simplified)—Bovée et Goddard—C.C. 

Dantés—Bond Series, elem. alternate—C.I., C.C. | 

Contes dramatiques—Hill and Dondo—C.C, 

Le Casque invisible—Ceppi—C.C. and C.I. (popular, good plot.) 

L’Année frangaise—Hedgcock & Hugues—C.I. 

L’ Aventure de Ted Bopp—Ceppi—C.C. and C.I. 

Bond Graded French Readers—C.C. 

Elementary Series, Book V—L’Attaque du Moulin. 

Elementary Alternate Series—Book III, Cosette et Marius. 

Book IV, La Tulipe noire. 
Heath-Chicago French Series—C.C. 

(L’ Abbé Constantin, Le Petit Chose, Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
Perrine.) 

Nelson’s Supplementary French Readers—Nelson. 

(Vingt Jours en Angleterre, Le Jeune Pierre, L’Etrange Aventure 
du docteur Varennes, Le Manoir de Kermarec, L’Oncle 
Maurice, Une Aventure en mer)—(good stories.) 

Oxford Rapid Reading Series—C.I. 

(Ma Princesse chérie; Cica, la fille du bandit; La Prisonniére du 

Temple, Le Mystére de la chambre jaune. 


B. Alphabetical list of other titles. 
L’ Aventure de Tristan Tiault—Brotherton—Ryerson—Longmans, 
Green. 

Contes de Flandre—Deulin—C.C. 

Contes et légendes—Guerber—Am. Book Co. 

Contes nouveaux—Simpson—C.I. 

Le Cryptogramme—Wilson—Macmillan. 

Les Emplois de Pierre Quiroule—Ceppi—C.C. and C.I. 
(entertaining, good vocabulary. ) 

Encore Des Petits Contes—Ceppi—C.I. 

Le Francais de France—Hamer-Jackson—Dent. 

La France en Amérique—Tharp et LaVelle—C.I. 

*French Reader, A New—Ford and Hicks—C.I. and Dent. 
French Reader, An Alternative—Ford and Hicks—C.I. and Dent. 
Grand’mére raconte—Barbeau—Longmans, Green. 

Histoires anecdotiques—Wilson—C.I. 
L’ Ile Féréor—Varlet—Macmillan. 
L’ Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la piste—Priwin et Schaerli—C.I. 

*Livre de lecture—St. John—Macmillan. 

Les Loups entre eux—Robert-Dumas—C.I. 

*Mémoires d’un dne—Ségur—Nelson (well liked.) 
Mon Petit Trott (abridged )—Lichtenberger—C.I. 
Les Mystérieux Messagers—Hersay—C.1. 

On Frappe Les Trois Coups—Turnbull—C.I. 
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Pas 4 Pas—Merrill. 
Des Pas sur la neige—Leblanc—C.C. 
Peloton, détective—Cartledge—Longmans, Green. 
La Premiére Aviatrice de France—Roques—C.I. 
*Quatre Contes choisis—Daudet—C.C. 
Quelques Nouvelles Histoires—Houghton- Mifflin. 
Reading French—Lyons and Wiley—C.I. 
La Tache du petit Pierre—Mairet—C.C. (fairly popular. ) 
Toujours Des Petits Contes—C.1. 
*Voyage au centre de la terre—Verne—Macmillan. 
*French Canadian newspapers and Le Francais a la page. 
(*Titles marked with an asterisk were included also for 
extensive reading in Grade XII.) 


GRADE XII, INTENSIVE READING 


A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion. 
Intensive Readings for Grade XJ]]—Jeanneret—C.C. 
Recueil de lectures—Stock—C.C. 
Quatre Contes choisis—Daudet (ed. Roberts )—C.C. 
Le Tour du monde en quatre-vingts jours—Verne—C.C. and 
Macmillan. 
B. Alphabetical list of other titles mentioned. 
Allons gai!—Klinck—Ryerson. 
Arséne Lupin—Leblanc—Dent and Ginn (exciting reading.) 
La Belle Nivernaise (Heath Visible Vocabulary )—Daudet—C.C. 
Le Chien du capitaine—Enault—C.C. 
Le Comte de Monte-Cristo—Dumas—C.C. and C.I. 
Emile et les détectives—Kastner—C.C. 
Le Général de Gaulle—Salmon—C.I. 
Huit Contes choisis—Maupassant—C.C. 
Madame Curie (adapted )—Curie—C.l. 
Marie Claire 4 Villevieille—Audoux—C.I. 
Des Pas sur la neige (ed. Dale & Dale)—Leblance—C.C. 
Le Roi des montagnes—About—C.C. and C.I. 
Le Trésor du vieux seigneur—Erckmann-Chatrian—C.I. and 
Macmillan. 
Vingt Mille Lieues sous les mers—Verne—C.C. 
PLays 
Ces Dames aux chapeaux verts—Acrément—C.I. (popular with girls.) 
Four French Plays—Scott—Macmillan ( good.) 
Sept Comédies modernes (ed. de Sauzé)—C.I. 
Tovaritch—Deval—C.I. 
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GRADE XII, EXTENSIVE READING 
A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion. 
*E mile et les détectives—Kastner—C.C. 
L’ Année francaise—Hedgcock and Hugues—C.I. 
*Le Tour du monde—Verne—C.C. 
*Le Voyage de M. Perrichon—Labiche—C.C. and C.I. 
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*Des Pas sur la neige—Leblanc—C.C. 

Le Saut du gouffre—Maxine—Longmans, Green. 

Le Roi des montagnes—About—(unsimplified)—C.C. and C.I. 
Heath-Chicago French Series—C.C. 

(Les Oberlé, Le Roi des montagnes, L’Abbé Constantin, Sans 
Famille, Le Petit Chose, Le Petit Roi d’¥Ys. Madame Thérése, 
Perrine.) 

Oxford Rapid Reading Series—C.I. 

(Ma Princess chérie; Cica, la fille du bandit; Les Chasseurs de 
papillons; La Carafe d’eau; Le Mystere des trois rubis; La 
Souriciére, Un Drame sous la Régence; Le Scolopendre; Hank, 
le trappeur; L’Ile d’acier; Perdu en mer.) 


D’ Artagnan (simplified)—Bovée et Goddard—C.C. 
Les Loups entre eux—Robert-Dumas—C.I. (generally popular.) 
Bond Graded Readers—C.C. (good.) 
Book V—L’Attaque du moulin; Book VI—L’Evasion du duc de 
Beaufort. 
Les Mystérieux Messagers—Hersay—C.I. 
Nelson’s Modern French Series (generally popular.) 
L’ Aventure en mer, L”Etrange Aventure du docteur Varennes, 
Le Jeune Pierre, Le Manoir de Kermarec, Le Musée Dupont. 


La Formule—Liddle—C.I. 
*I’Homme qui dormit cent ans—Bernay—Ryerson (good.) 
Bond Alternative French Readers—C.C. 

Cosette et Marius, Dantés, La Tulipe noire. 


B. Alphabetical list of other titles mentioned. 
*I’ Abbé Daniel—Theuriet—C.C. 
*Aimer quand méme—La Bréte—C.C. 
*Allons gai!—Klinck—Ryerson. 
*Arséne Lupin—Leblanc—Dent and Ginn (interesting.) 
L’As de la route—Goublet—C.I. 
*La Belle Nivernaise (Heath Visible Vocabulary )—Daudet—C.C. 
Un Bon Petit Diable—Ségur—Longmans, Green. 
(a et la en France—Am. Bk. Co. ( fair.) 
Captifs dans la montagne—Jean-Boulan—Macmillan, 
*Le Chien du capitaine—Enault—C.C. 
*le Comte de Monte-Cristo—Dumas-—C.C. and C.I. 
*Cosette—Hugo—C.I. 
La Disparition de Louise Marchain—Adair—Ryerson. 
France—F innemore—Macmillan. 
*French Verse for Schools—Saunders—Macmillan. 
Gavroche—Hugo—C.I. 
*Le Général de Gaulle—Salmon—C.I. 
Histoires d’aviateurs—Lambry—Macmillan. 
Histoires courtes et longues—Chouville—C.I. 
*L’Ile sans nom—Level—C.C. and Ryerson. 
Jean Valjean—Hugo (ed. de Sauzé)—C.I. 
Jours de gloire—Pavigny—C.C. (excellent stories of the last war.) 
*Madame Curie (adapted)—Curie—C.I. 
Madeleine de Genestoux—Ryerson. 
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* Mal ficeli—Rebald—C.C. 
Marie Claire 4 Villevieille—Audoux—C.I. 
Mystéres de Paris—Bovée et Guinnard—Macmillan. 
(generally popular.) 
*On a Volé un Transatlantique—Bernay—C.C. and Ryerson. 
Le Parfum de la dame en noir—Leroux—Macmillan. 
*Le Pari d’un lycéen—Roth et Quinche—C.I. 
*Pasteur—V allery-Radot—C.I. 
Le Petit Chose—Daudet—C.C and C.I. 
Les Petits Cing—Normand—C.C. and Ryerson. 
Petits Contes de France—Méras et Roth—Am. Book Co. 
*Pucinar—Rebald—C.I. (well-liked by a few.) 
*Scénes de la vie francaise—Chinard—Ginn & Co. 
Six Contes—Coppée—Ryerson. 
Six Contes choisis (Heath Visible Vocabulary )—Maupassant—C.C. 
( good. ) 
Tales of Adventure—Roe—Longmans, Green. 
Le Trésor des de Bracieux—Adair—Ryerson. 
*La Tulipe noire—Dumas—C.C. and Nelson. 
Vacances francaises—Hedgcock—C.I. (difficult. ) 
La Vie de chaque jour en France—Mabel—Macmillan. 
*Vingt Mille Lieues sous les mers—Verne—C.C. (liked by boys.) 
Les Voleurs d’autos—Adair—Ryerson. 
*Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Information. 





PLays 


*le Baron de Fourchevif—Labiche—C.C. and Ryerson. 

Cigarettes de luxe—Jean-Boulan—Macmillan. 
*Les Deux Sourds—Moinaux (ed. Jeanneret )—Macmillan. 

La Grammaire—Labiche et Jolly—C.C., Macmillan, and Ryerson. 

L’ Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la piste—Schaerli—C.C. and C.I. 

On Frappe Les Trois Coups—Turnbull—C.I. 
*Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre—Doillet—Ginn & Co. 

(well-liked by a few.) 

*La Poudre aux yeux—Labiche—C.C. and C.I. 
*Primerose—de Caillavet et de Flers—C.C. (for better students.) ) 
*Sept Comédies modernes—de Sauzé—C.I. 

Twelve French Plays—Ceppi—C.I. (easy). 

(*Titles marked with an asterisk were included also for extensive 
reading in Grade XIII.) 


GRADE XIII, EXTENSIVE READING 
A. Most popular titles, arranged according to frequency of recommenda- 
tion : 
L’Abbé Constantin—Halévy—C.C. and C.I. 
Madame Curie (abridged)—Curie—C.I. (very popular.) 
Aimer quand méme—La Bréte—C.C. (liked by girls—good.) 
*Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre—Doillet—Ginn & Co. (amusing). 
Madame Thérése—Erckmann-Chatrian—C.C. and Macmillan. 
*Ces Dames aux chapeaux verts—Acrément—C.I. (popular with girls.) 
*T ovaritch—Deval—C.I. (well-liked by most.) 
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La Vipére de Luvercy—Renard—C.C. (a good mystery story.) 
Sans Famille—Malot—C.C. and C.I. (easy and popular with girls.) 
Le Tour du Monde en quatre-vingts jours—Verne—C.C. and 
Macmillan (popular, easy reading.) 
La Tulipe noire—Dumas—C.C. and Nelson (most popular novel.) 
La Belle Nivernaise (Visible Vocab.) —Daudet—C.C. 
Voiture 7, place 15—Aveline—C.I. (good detective story.) 
Colomba—Mérimée—C.C. and C.I. 
Pasteur—Vallery-Radot—C.I. 
*la Poudre aux yeux—Labiche et Martin—C.C. 
*Le Voyage de M. Perrichon—Labiche et Martin—C.C. and C.I. 
Arséne Lupin—Leblanc—Dent and Ryerson (good detective stories.) 
La France et les Fra ¢ais—Pargment—Macmillan. 
Vingt Mille Lieues sou les mers—Verne—Macmillan (liked by boys.) 
*Te Baron de Fourchev ‘—Labiche—C.C. 
La Béte dans les neiges -C.C. and Nelson. 
Le Chien du capitaine—Enault—C.C., C.I., Macmillan. 
Le.Comte de Monte Cristo—Dumas—C.C. and C.I. 
French Short Stories—Hills and Holbrook—C.C. 
Maria Chapdelaine—Hémon—C.C. and Macmillan. 
Mon Oncle et mon curé—La Bréte—C.C. and Macmillan. 
Le Pari d’un Lycéen—Roth et Quinche—C.I. 
*Primerose—De Caillavet et de Flers—C.C. (rather difficult.) 
Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre—Feuillet—C.C. and Macmillan. 
Scénes de la vie francgaise—Chinard—Ginn & Co. 
*Les Deux Sourds—Moinaux—C.C. and Macmillan. 
Le Général de Gaulle—Salmon—C.I. 
Les Oberlé—Bazin—C.C, and C.I. (fairly popular.) 
On a Volé un Transatlantique—Bernay—C.C. and Ryerson. 
*Prenez Garde a la peinture—Fauchois—C.I. 
(for advanced students—popular with girls.) 
Quatre Contes choisis—Daudet—C.C. 
i Waterloo—Erckmann-Chatrian—C.C. and C.I. 
*Plays. 
B. Alphabetical list of other titles mentioned. 
| Le Capitaine Pamphile—Dumas—C.I. 
Carmen et autres nouvelles—Mérimée—C.C. 
Cing Semaines en ballon—Verne—-C.1. and Macmillan. 
Contes choisis—Daudet—Macmillan. 
Conseils a un jeune homme francais—Maurois—Macmillan. 
Les Deux Idoles—Renaud—C.C. ( good.) 
1’ Evasion—Dumas—C.]I. 
La Garde montante—Perrier et Lebel—C.I. (story of the last war.) 
La Grotte mystérieuse—Price—C.C. and Ryerson (for better students.) 
Huit Gontes choisis—Maupassant—-C.C. 
Les Jumeaux de Vallangoujard—Duhamel—C.C. 
Kowa, la mystérieuse—C.1. ( good.) ) 
Maupassant for Rapid Reading—ed. Williams. 
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Les Misérables (abridged)—C.C. (for good students.) 

Mon Cher Tommy—Prévost—C.I. (good, but long.) 

Neuf Contes d’aujourd’hui—Bruce—C.lI. (interesting.) 

Neuf Contes choisis—Daudet—C.I. 

Nouveaux Contes de la France contemporaine—Daniels—C.C. 

Par le Libre Désert—Nattages—C.1. 

Le Paris d’aujourd’ hui—Schoell—C.I. 

Les Pécheurs de la Gaspésice—le Franc—Imprimerie moderne, Paris. 

Pécheurs d’lslande—Loti—C.J. and Macmillan (for better students.) 

Premiers Contes—Maurois. 

Le Silence de la mer—Vercors—Macmillan (story of the occupation 
of France—for the discriminating. ) 

Les Silences du colonel Bramble—Maurois. 

La Terre des hommes—Exupéery. 

Le Trésor de Chéteauvieux—Bonhoure (ed. Ford & Hicks)—Dent 

Les Trois Mousquetaires—Dumas—C.C, and C.I. 








Plays 


L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle—Bond Series ,Book VII—C.C. (simple.) 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme—Moliére—C.C., C.1., and Macmillan 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Rostand—C.I. (for advanced students.) 
L’Eté de la Saint-Martin—Meilhac et Halévy—C.C. 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier—Augier et Sandeau—C.C., C.I., and 
Macmillan. 
L’Homme 4 loreille cassée—About—Macmillan. 
Knock—Romains (for advanced students. ) 
Napoléonette—deLorde et Marséle—Renouf (quite popular. ) 
Representative Plays—Harvitt—C.C. (interesting and smart.) 
Topaze—Pagnol—C.1. (advanced. ) 
Sélection du Reader's Digest—58 Wellington St. E., Toronto. 
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From Contes Dramatigues 


French Books 
Your Students 
Will Enjoy 
























CONTES DRAMATIQUES 


By J. H. Stephens. Here is a 
wealth of fascinating material 
for reading and conversational 
practice. Each of the eleven 
stories is told in a series of pic- 
tures with accompanying text. 
Vocabulary is restricted and 
attention given to the manipula- 
tion of the sentence and the ac- 
quisition of a stock of current 
phrases and _ idioms. With 
exercises and vocabulary. For 
extensive study, Grade X, or 
rapid reading in Grades XI-XIII. 
An exceptionally attractive book. 
95 cents. 


LES AVENTURES DE 
M. HIPPOLYTE PORET 


By H. N. Adair. Here are five 
stories which are particularly 
interesting to boys, first, because 
they are lively, and second, be- 
cause they are mystery stories. 
The language is that of every- 
day use, and each book contains 
illustrations, questions, exercises 
and vocabulary. These are being 
widely used "for Grade XII ex- 
tensive reading. Titles avail- 
able: L’Affaire Des Parfums, 
Les Voleurs D’Autos, La Dis- 
parition De Louise Marchain, 
Un Mystére De L’Air, Le Trésor 
ae Bracieux. Price 35 cents 
each, 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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THE FIRST FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 

1 believe that a great variety of 
methods are employed to use to 
best advantage the 12 or 15 minutes 
that we are supposed to devote to 
oral work in Grades IX and X. I 
have obtained results which come 
nearest to being satisfactory to me 
from the following routine. 


It requires about five or six days 
to do a lesson—I am thinking of 
Parlez-vous. For the oral work of 
the first two or three days, I ask 
a considerable number of questions, 
very simple ones, calling for the 
details of the story of the lesson. 
Then I have the class read certain 
parts of the story aloud and in 
unison. Sometimes some of the 
best students read these parts of 
the story alone. For the last two 
or three days devoted to the lesson, 
the students are required to stand 
up and narrate the story—each in 
a couple of sentences. Afiter they 
have dealt thus with five or six 
lessons, the story can be told twice 
in about 15 minutes, involving oral 
work from fifteen or sixteen stu- 
dents. The better students seem 
to like this, and prepare carefully 
for it. 

CLINTON BECK, 
Delta CJ., Hamilton, Ont. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Reprints of Mr. Steinhauer’s 
article on Modal Auxiliaries will be 
made available, at 10 cents per copy, 
if a sufficient number of orders are 
received during the next two weeks. 
—Bustness MANAGER 
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CORRESPONDANCE AVEC UN JEUNE FRANCAIS 
Mantes, le 14 février, 1949. 
Bien chére Mademoiselle, 

Je viens vous remercier.et vous remercier bien sincérement pour le 
colis que vous avez eu la gentillesse de m’envoyer et qui est arrivé en bon 
état dans le courant de la semaine derniére. 

Ainsi que vous le dites, le pain n’est plus rationné et le ravitaillement 
devient un peu plus facile mais tout est trés cher. Je suis toujours 
apprenti luthier. Nous fabriquons de beaux instruments de musique qui 
pour la plupart prennent le chemin de l’Amérique. Nous sommes tous 
en bonne santé et j’espére que ma lettre vous trouvera de méme. J’espére 
aussi que vous avez recu ma petite carte et je vous remercie de la votre. 
IEn France, nos cartes ne sont pas si jolies que les votres. 

Ma grand’mére a 75 ans. Elle se fait bien vieille. Elle vous re- 
mercie 4 nouveau pour toute votre bonté ainsi que toutes les personnes 
qui ont contribué a la confection du colis et je vous prie de croire a toute 
ma profonde reconnaissance. 

Une pensée affectueuse de la part de mon frére et de ma soeur et 
de grand’mére a tous nos amis canadiens, 

MICHEL, BERNARD, MONIQUE 
22, rue de Seine ROLLAND 
Mantes-sur-Seine 
Seine et Oise. 
Michel Rolland vit avec sa grand’mére avec son frére Bernard et sa 


soeur Monique. II est le soutien de cette petite famille. 


Norauw ELtiort, 
Eastern High School of Commerce, Toronto. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
February 17, 1949. 
Dear Mr. Klinck: 

I want to thank you for accepting Mr. McClain’s article on my thirty 
years of service in Cleveland and giving it such prominence in the recent 
edition of The Canadian Modern Language Review. Of course, I do not 
deserve all the credit that Mr. McClain so generously grants me. Most 
of it belongs to the teachers of languages who have so skilfully and faith- 
fully collaborated with me in this common enterprise of better language 
teaching. 

I want you to know how deeply I appreciate this evidence of your 
faith in my work. 

E. B. pE Sauzé, 
Director, Foreign Languages. 
Director, School of French, School of Spanish, 
Western Reserve University. 
Professor of French, Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University. 
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Mr., Miss ond Mrs. Canada... 


they all agree — 


it Pays to Shop at EATON'S 


Sve, P 6 
Z Because .. 
EATON VALUES are sound and satis- 
fying! A full measure of quality and dependable performance 


for every penny of your shopping dollar ! 


Because .. 
EATON “FIRSTS” are new and newsy! 
Whether it’s the latest in Paris fashions or the newest house- 


hold gadget, the chances are you'll find it frst at EATON’S! 


Because .. 


EATON ASSORTMENTS are big and 
bright! There is almost always a wider choice to make 


shopping more interesting . and more profitable, too! 


But most of all, B@CEWBE of EATON’'S simpk, 


straight-forward Guarantee of 


“GOODS SATISFACTORY OR MONEY REFUNDED ”’ 


It's everybody's safeguard because it applies to quality, performance and to price! 


#T. EATON Conco 


CANACA 





